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Bernolef. 


—e 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM 


THE GERMAN OF HERMANN ALLMERS. 


Of all the bards was Bernolef, the latest of his 


kind; , 


White-haired was he and aged, and desolate, and 


blind; 
But still in deep and glorious strains his ancient 
harp was hear : 


And sweet and stron | Nehide his harp, sang 


Bernolef the bard. we \ 

Though every man in Friesenland the Christian 
God adore, 

He still doth sing the ancient lays to Wodan and 
to Thor. 

No human ear would hearken, each Christian 
turned to flee, 

Still stood he on the lonely sands and sang unto 


the sea. 
I. 
Ané now the Bishop Ludger, that brave apostle, 
came 


To plant more deep in Friesenland the Christian 
faith and name. 
The Bishop spake to Bernolef: ‘‘Thy heathen 
gods abjure; 
Hereafter sing thy songs of praise to Christ, the 
Good and Pure! 
The gods thou now dost worship did thee with 
blindness smite ; 
But Christ can save thce from their power, and 
he will give thee light.” 
“*Tis well!” the old man answered. 
my sight restore, 
I'll praise the Christ thou worshippest, and sing 
no more to Thor.” 
With outstretched hands, right fervently doth 
Bishop Ludger pray ; 
The minstrel’s eyes are opened to sun, and 
earth, and day ; 
The stubborn heart is melted, he kneeleth on 
the sod, 
And giveth thanks to Mary's Son and to the 
Christian’s God; 
His head he at the font doth bow, his gods he 
doth abjure, 
And sings henceforth his songs of praise to 
Christ, the Good and Pure. 
Il. 
At the Giant’s stone stands Bernolef, his harp 
rests on his arm, 
Around him lies the silent heath, the air is close 
and warm, 
Black clouds are climbing upward, and distant | 
mutterings come, 
The silent heath is growing dim, the billows | 
seethe and foam; 
And dust-clouds now are whirling, the wind 
goes shrieking by, 


“Can he 


. The tempest breaks and rages between the earth | 


and sky; 

The bard climbs up the Giant’s stone this strife | 
of gods to see; 

His white hair tosses in the wind, his face is full | 
of glee; | 

High up he holds his ancient harp, forgets his | 
Christian lore, 

And sings, as in the olden days, a mighty song to 
Thor. 

“I hear thy ringing hammer, thou old and 

mighty Thor, 

Thou comest with Miollner to prove thy right 
once more ; 

Again hast left Walhalla’s halls, again thy thun- | 
ders crash, 

Thou speakest in the tempest, thy blue-forked 
lightnings flash, | 

Thy chariot the storm-cloud, thou ridest through | 
the world, | 

And what thy fatal wheels do touch is swift to 
ruin hurled; | 

To thee the waves are singing, thou hearest | 
their refrain, 

To thee the mighty forest bows and sighs as i 
in pain. 

Shall I alone be silent, my tongue refuse to 
sing ? } 

Shall neither heart, nor harp, nor voice, to thee | 
their tribute bring? | 

Shall my gray head deny thee what nature | 
seeks to give? 

Shall I not dare to worship, nor more on thee | 
believe ?” 

High up he holds the ancient harp, forgets his 
Christian lore, 

And sings, as in the olden days, a mighty song 
to Thor. 

Then—suddenly there crashes a broad flash | 
overhead— 

The ancient harp lies shattered, and Bernolef 

lies dead. 
M. A. HaRDAKER. 
Breruin, Dec. 25. 
Old Maids, 
ae 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN, 


Nature and Revelation both teach that it is 
not in the Divine will that 
either man or woman should live alone, and in 
the Paradise of Scripture story we find no old 
but in this sintul 


accordance with 


maids nor old. bachelors; 


world it is otherwise, and many are the women 





who are obliged to walk the path of life alone. 
As, by reason of her susceptible, pliant nature, | 
woman was the first to yield to temptation, so | 
may she also be the first to open again the gates | 
of Paradise and invite man to share with her 
the glorious destiny which awaits the human 


: | 
race when the will of God is done upon earth | 
Till that happy | 
day dawns there is a work for the woman of | 


as it is always done in heaven. 


wisdom and experience — old maids, if you | 
| NUMBER VIl.-—WASHINGTON. 


ylease ;. for the married have their family cares, 
I 


and the young maidens are engaged in quest ot 
the future husband. Itis pleasant to contem- | observatory located in the outskirts of the city, | claim, are ready to leave domicile, friends and 
plate the character of these worthy women who | and near the Potomac. I was fortunate in gain- business prospects for a possibility which may 
have consecrated themselves to the service of | ing an introduction to an astronomer in the ob- | }et Stagger many a brave crew. 
humanity, and we, their sisters, owe them a servatory, who conducted me through the build- | through law, hit, intuition, or all three, the 


debt of love which we never can repay. Let 


us afherefore, do all in our power to make them | the equatorial, a telescope of nine-inch aperture ; ‘thanksgiving succeed as only those engaged 


happy and aid them in the good cause to which 


they have devoted their lives. Perhaps some ral-circle instrument, and comet finder; next | embers are so fanned by relays that universal 
ot our modern maids deserve as well the name into the chronometer-room, where are many |Tédiance is ever a torch to mankind. 


| the dog and cat in the great kitchen, or hall, as 
lit might well have been called; but I feared 


|lived in her shoe, has so many children she 


| —who may be too young to be sent to school— 


| highly-seasoned food will enjoy the bowl of rich 


not yourselves about seeking a husband; rather 
set your hearts upon getting wisdom. which 
will never deceive nor mislead you.” Or, per- 
haps, addressing her nephews, she might ex- 
claim, as did some conscience-stricken lover 
long ago :— 
Oh, could ye take for Heaven above 
One-half the pains that ye 
Take day and night for woman’s love, 
What angels ye might be! 

In this connection I ought not to omit the 
mention of a great-aunt who was never mar- 
ried, never disappointed, and never troubled 
any way, so that she was able to take life easy 
and grow fat at her leisure. Her real name 
was Sarah, but everybody called her Aunt 
Sally, as if it might be a mistake to call her 
Miss. If she had lived in these days, when 
French fashions have the supremacy, she would, 
doubtless, have been called Sallie or Sadie; and, 
instead of spinning and weaving, making butter 
and cheese, and driving about in my grandfa- 
ther’s chaise, her great round face modestly 
concealed in a huge bonnet, or it might be her 
green-silk calash, she would have travelled by 
steam and perhaps been lean, thus assuming the 
style of beauty to which the modern hat is best 
suited. Consigned to the care of this aunt in 
the absence of my parents, one winter, I early 
learned to appreciate cld maids. We got along 
very nicely till one day, it being my mind to stay 
at home, while it was her will that I should go 
to school and pass examination before Priest 
Reed, as he was called in those days. He was 
her much-revered minister; and or account of 
his superior learning and position became, as it 
were, a priest and king in the village. Taught 
by the minister and the catechism that I was 
totally depraved, there was reason for shrink- 
ing from the presence of one who claimed to 
be so much better than myself; but I did not 
assign this as cause for staying at home. Not 
| wishing to be questioned, however, I kept out 
| of her way that day of disobedience, spending 
jit in my chamber, looking out of the window 
{upon the desolation which winter had made in 
| the orchards and meadows surrounding the old 
| homestead. I would like to have gone to the 
| barn and climbed the haymow, or played with 





'lest, being seen at play, I should be sent to 
school. In the distance I could discern from 
my window the old burying-ground and the 
two tall monuments of my grandfather and his 
brother. I was not afraid to look that way by 


work on pleasant nights. 


Gen. Lee and Parke Custis, step-son of George 
Washington. The house was built by Wash- 
ington, and he expected to reside there. The 
location of the capital of our country was left 
to him, and its present site was his choice. 
The partisans of his day accused him of par- 
tiality tv the spot selected, inasmuch as it was 
directly opposite Arlington, on the other side of 
the Potomac. 

The grounds at Arlington are very extensive, 
comprising some thousand acres, and mostly 
covered with trees. This great estate, as is 
well-known, was confiscated by the government 
during the war, and it is now the resting-place 
of the remains of some 25,000 soldiers. A sad 
sight, indeed, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, on either side, is the city of the dead. 
One white board at the head of each grave with 
name painted thereon marks the remains of the 
poor unfortunate, and when you see, rising above 
the other, 25,000 of these whitened shafts, the 
terrible havoc of war is in a measure realized. 
A fort is on the estate, and occupied by soldiers. 
The house occupied by Gen. Lee before the 
war is a broad, but not a deep dwelling from 
front to rear. One-third of the depth of the 
house is occupied by the porch, in which are 
two or three rows of massive columns, twenty- 
five feet high and three or four feet in diameter. 
This site overlooks the entire city of Washing- 
ton, and the finest view of the great capitol and 
its massive dome is had upon this spot; the di- 
minutiveness of other buildings in the city by 
its side forces upon one’s view the gigantic 
structure before him. 

The home of Sumner we next visited, and was 
present when his spirit was taking leave of earth 
tor its home beyond. His house, which was a 
very respectable brick edifice, was of moderate 
size. The reception-room was elegantly fur- 
nished—a fine circular ottoman in the center, 
the walls hung profusely with paintings by the 
greatest masters, from ceiling to floor. The 
walls of the hall were adorned with engravings 
of the ruins of Rome, and antiquities of art. 
There was also a musical clock standing on 
the floor, reaching up some eight or nine feet, 
and very ornamental. At the expiration of ev- 
ery half-hour beautiful sounds, like silvery 


The city of Washington formerly was gov- | 
erned by the residents of the District, but now | 





daylight, when dead folks are said to keep quiet; | 
but the thought that some time might be buried | 
there the Aunt Sally whom I had displease 
made me tremble and turn from the window. 
I think that I cried and worried myself into 
feeling quite unwell, which served as good ex- 
cuse for staying at home; and I had the sat's- 
faction of feeling that I was still in favor with 
Aunt Sally and the priest. 

Few, perhaps, will be interested in reading 
of these common old maids; but they were to 
be commended for their useful. lives—happier 
and more useful they might have been if they 
had been educated to depend upon themselves | 
rather than their fathers and brothers. 

Among all my acquaintances I seek in vain 
for my ideal character—the good and beautiful 
maiden who, in the maturity of her years, turns 
from lover and friend that she may more en- 
tirely devote herself to the service of humanity. 
Though she has no children to rise up and call 
her blessed, and no husband to praise her, yet 
as a dispenser of blessings she is blessed, and or 
her praise who is worthy to speak? God has 
given her riches, which she uses rather for the 
good of others than her own selfish pleasure. 
I have had glimpses of her home—a spacious 
mansion to which the poor and homeless are 


t 


€ 


elcomed and instructed to make their lives ena ents: Eterost vigilance is the price: of 
useful and happy. One room, or large hall, she au aes sas 
|has had fitted up for children; and when she 
finds a mother who, like ‘the old woman who a : At Last. : 
Finally the din of voices, the swift tread of 


don’t know what to do,” she takes the little ones 


to spend the day at her home; and thus the 
weary, careworn mother is relieved and made 
happy in the thought that her children are re- 
ceiving such kind attention. She also fre- 
quenily makes parties for the children—‘‘pud- 
ding-and-milk parties,” she calls them, because 
of their simplicity; for she knows that chil- 
dren whose appetites have not been vitiated by 


country milk and hasty-pudding, or hominy, as 
well as the other good things which she consid- 
ers so wholesome and healthful, and which she 
abundantly provides. Most delightful are the 
hours thus spent by the children at ‘‘the old 
maid’s home.” She joins in their sports and 
pleasures, sings to them, and entertains them 
with fascinating stories of her own childhood. 
It is her habit to go among her neighbors and 
acquaintances and seek ways to benefit them. 
When she finds a woman compelled to sew too 
constantly and looking pale and tired, she takes 
her work to her own home to complete, while 
she sends her carriage to give them a ride. 
These rides, for those who are not able to keep 
horses, and who have not leisure or strength | 
for walking, are very beneficial. Thus our ol 
maid often has the satisfaction of restoring the | 
invalid to health. What a busy, happy life a 
lone woman may lead I have but dimly out- 
lined. I leave the love and romance for the | 
pen of the novelist. 


I 


t 
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Lysander S. Richards’ Travels, 


| 


ing. I was first led to the dome where is located | 


| > > . . 
| then into the room in which was poised the mu- 


of thieves and Washington the devil’s footstool, 
the greater is our shame, for the evil lies at our 


myriad feet, the jar of street-cars, cease. 
malkins are not yet out for their nocturnal per- 
ambulations, and saloons are minus customers. 
The rain descends in heavy showers, and its 
pattering is the only remaining cadence; exter- 
nal peace prevails. 
calculus, seizes the principle, and so wins one 


seed, and, with “hope deferred,” watches for 
the minute points which bespeak roots, and so 
harvests. 
bud, blossom, fruit, and realizes at length pride 
and payment in the fair treasures which adorn 


esy, starts on his long, uncertain voyage. 
Sickness, disaster, disappointments, checquer 


unmistakable signs indicate that the haven is 
reached, and, so far, the end is attained. 


and, perhaps, profits small, still he has reputa- 
tion to earn, and will run his chance. 
| delays, stress of weather, doubts concerning 
material, 
thousand-and-one vexations which try the very 
spirit, the superstructure rises before his view, 
i and is the ripe guerdon for which he has toiled, 
| lost weight, and worried through many a sleep- 
less night. 
haunts his imagination, and, forgetting the past, 
he launches for the future, and so repeats again 
| and again the thrice-told tale. 


{by the explorers for the polar sea! 
—* |pedition may gain something over previous 
ones, still the desideratum continues. 
Another place of interest is the astronomical ‘ing daunted, adventurous brethren press their 


it is controlled mostly by the President and | 
Congress, and the costly improvements which | 


a| have been made in the streets are paid for largely ligion make over-reaching and pardons easy. 
| by the abuttors, for the government pays but a| The problem is knotty and concrete. It refers 
very small portion. 
the enormous expenses contracted in lowering, | prieve. 
grading and cementing the streets caused not! settle. 
only a decline of property from the heavy as- 
sessinents upon it, but also a decline in the city 
bonds, which were a drug on the market at forty 
per cent. below par during my visit. 


Taxes are very high, and | 


Washington, however, is certainly the most | 


interesting city to visit, when Congress is in ses- | 
sion, in the land, and it well represents the cap- 
ital of our regenerated country. 
tors and Representatives, who largely constitute 
the élite of Washington, are not models of mo- 
rality it is certainly the fault of the people who 
send them, and if we would cure the wrougs 
there practised we must commence with the 
people of which they are part and parcel, and 
who simply represent them. 
capital of our great country, and it deserves 
our honor and not our rebuke. 


If the Sena- 


Washington is the 


If the altogether 
oo-popular cry, current since the independence 
of the republic, be true, that Congress is a den 





Gri- 


The student, worn with his 


n the unending series. ‘The farmer sows his 


He goes along sympathetically with 


his boughs. The emigrant, buoyant with proph- 


1is way, and produce untold sinkings, when, lo! 
The 
nechanic undertakes large enterprises which 
nvolve heavy expeuses. His risks are great, 


Atter 


anxiety about workmen, and the 


This accomplished, another peak 


Who can ever know the hardships endured 
Each ex- 


Noth- 


Some time 
issue will be gained, and such a shout and 


can be privileged to experience. Vanishing 





The de- 


of saints as did the women of ancient times | chronometers to be regulated by astronomical feat ot one party is a spur to another. The! 


whom the Catholic church holds in such esteem. | time for the navy—the observatory being under | wilds and jungles of Central Africa have at- 


The modern household finds pleasant service 
for the maiden aunt, whom the children love 
next to their Sometimes, indeed, I 
feel inclined to pity those children who have no 
aunt to care for their welfare and 


parents. 


old maid 
smooth the rough places which their unwary 
steps must ottep encounter. Among my own 
kindred there was a maiden aunt whose coming 


always gladdened the hearts of her nephews and 


the charge of the navy department I was next 
conducted into the transit instrument room, and | 
then into the great telescope building, a struc- 
ture, or dome, standing by itself, in which in| 


refractor. The telescope is twenty-seven inches | 





lense weighs, I believe, a ton or two 


tracted not a few, and their researches have | transform our tears into pearls. We shall the laurels of her men of genius, the palms of 
only regret sin, and shall cover mistakes with a her martyrs, may walk securely the bright ways 
superior life. We shall see the divine stream , of Progress, civilization and liberty!" 

and fresh zealots | out in every human. Behold the cost of our | 


added valuable information to the world. The | 
most thrilling narratives have inflamed rather | 
than cooled contemporaries, 

their skill. 


Rovers are providences. They are 


mer have charge of the telescope, and can only 


I next visited Arlington, Va., the home of 


bells, rang through the hall. | theory and practice. 


charities; in cancerous spots, which eat out 
our morals and embitter and shorten existence. 
We must resume specie payment, and not only 


a rainy season. 
stories when one is more than we can pay for. 


own our shoes, but gauge our liabilities and 
accommodate ourselves thereto. 
not be frightened at the epithet ‘‘mean ;” rather 


critics cannot harm us. 
when al! this will be achieved. Blessed, then, 
the asse, mn, ‘‘Old things have passed away ; 
behold all things are new!” 


idiosyncrasies and hereditaries in every form. 


than penalties. 
rection. 


found! 


this groove. 
serious drawbacks ensue. 


norance ! 
the labor of years converted into a charnel- 


dows. Proper abodes, good currents, food and 
decent raiment are the rights of those who toil 
early and late, and are faithful. 


oned not worth half of that. This class retards 
itself more than it is hindered by any other 
cause. Idleness is a catching infirmity, aud, 
once established, is almost fatal to its victims. 
They become sluggish, inert and indifferent; 
they never grasp with a will; the plan is to do 
the minimum. With such drones the stimulus 
of cooperation would be thrown away. Con- 
scientious effort would lead to the latter. The 
contrary repels from its attempt. What would 
become of the mass of foreigners who occupy 
our homes as assistants were they suddenly 
ejected? And yet their retention in too many 
cases is tantamount to bankruptcy. Their abuse 
of dwellings, ranges, coal, soap, crockery, linen, 
towels, is fabulous. Then the wastage which 
finds concealment in the fire and tub, because 
spoiled in making or baking, is another tremen- 
dous item; and the aggregate slipped out in 
pies, loaves of bread and cake, butter, meat 
and vegetables can only be conjectured. What 
course is to correct this evil, and how are we 
to begin? There is no mutuality save in excep- 
tional cases. There must be understanding, 
practicality at the helm, and a supervision, 
which is now considered an intrusion. Possi- 
bly as much is requisite on one hand as the 
other; surely, whatever savors of extortion 
should be discountenanced. There is unrea- 
sonableness which arises from distance between 
Musicians and readers 
calculate their pieces, which many in domes- 
ticity fail to do, and too much is expected. 
And thus of incongruous things, they cannot be 
properly done together. Antagonisms in re- 





to both parties. This, too, must yet find its re- 
Lads and lasses form attachments and 
As they make no note of temperament, 
disposition, soundness, adaptability, but little 
of means and methods, it is not strange that 
such bubbles ourst and are found more evanes- 
cent than those made of suds, which emit bril- 
liant colors and please for a brief period. Mar- 
riage is normal, and with sensible adjustments is 
educational, and it may be, in its perfection, the 
highest state. Under the present régime it is 
not strange that so much misery ensues; that 
irregularities occur; that coldness, indifference 
and abuse on either part lead to estrangement 
and divorce. Much must be learned; each 
should be responsible, vigilant, industrious. 
With empty coffers, how can they expect to 
have and to do as though rolling in wealth? 
If there is no legitimate bank, and fine plumage 
must equally be had, how can it be procured 
save through the sacrifice of honor? How 
many defalcations are suggested by kindred 
quibbles and exactions! Here, too, changes 
must come or the hearthstone be left desolate. 

Reform is our watchword from highest offi- 
cer to most menial subservient. We must be 
cleansed in every ring, clique, conclave; in 
nation, State and family; in business, labor, 


live within our income, but reserve a trifle for 
We should not occupy four 


We ought not make presents when we do not 
We should 


be just, and abide by the consequences; then 
The cycle is distant 


As individuals, we wrestle with our own fate, 
We are baffled at every angie; thwarted in our | 
purposes: dwarfed in our expectations; check- 
ed in the natural flow of our feelings; and 
are pigmies when we would have been giants. 
What can we do? How reconcile these dispar- 


repository — bilge-water running beneath the 
floors, and pestilence walking in at the win- 


Many among 
those employed at the dollar premium are reck- 


city, of the order of the procession, of the 
thronged streets through which it passed, and 
I would not surely venture to describe the Pi- 
azzo, or the scene viewed from it. 
by words convey any impression to one who 
has never been in Florence, and to those that 
have all description would seem feeble. 
you may be interested in some of the words 
pronounced on the occasion. 


was the only inauguration of the monument, 
Signor Sante Canli spoke eloquently thus: “If 
genius and virtue merit the acknowledgment 
of future generations, if genius and virtue may 
demand glory that shall triumph over cen- 
turies, Florence, beautiful Florence, this cradle 
of genius, this temple of the arts, the Athens of 
Italy—Florence, the glorious mother who taught 
poetry to Dante, painting to Giotto, architecture 
to Brunelesco, painting, architecture and sculp- 
ture to Leonardo and Michel Angelo — who 
taught Galileo how to divine the secrets of the 
firmaments, Macchiavelli how to meditate, Sa- 
vonarola how to speak, Pier Capproni how to 
respond, Francisco Ferruccio how to die—Flor- 
ence, to-day ceiebrating the fourth centenary of 
Michel Angelo, should be féted. 
a nation there are names that are an honor to 


a name before which we pause in veneration. 
He was the artist of humanity, of divinity. A 
mind vast as the ocean, a heart magnanimous, a 
character energetic and resolute, a gigantic will 
and great executive power, these made the man. 
Immense fancy, lightning-like conception, a 
sense of the marvellous, made the artist. 
penetrate the secrets of time, to study the inne 
life of a people, to comprehend the visible uni- 
verse, to unveil all things, to sweep the horizon 
of the sky of art, an aspiration after the su- 
pernatural, a panting after the infinite, this was 
the genius. 


relievi, so that Florence now holds an example 
of almost every piece of sculpture extant by the 
great master. There have been reiinions of 
different literary and artistic societies, banquets, 
concerts, receptions, illuminations, such as one 
never sees out of Italy—expositions of pic- 
tures, books and manuscripts connected with 
the name of the occasion. All clubs, reading- 
rooms and places of meeting of literary and art 
associations have been open to guests of the 
city, and private hospitality has equalled the 
municipal. 
THE GREAT PROCESSION. 

The procession on the 12th was imposing, 
composed of various societies, corporations, 
guilds, deputacions from other cities, all with 
rich and beautiful banners, and bands of music. 
From Palazzo Vecchio to Piazza Michel An- 
gelo the time spent in the passage wa; five hours, 
which included a halt at the house of Michel 
Angelo while the bronze bust placed over the 
door was uncover. d, and suitable words spoken 
by the poet Aleardi, and another at the church 
of Santa Croce. The church was opened by 
Marquis Pelle-Fabroni, who holds the edifice 
in charge, and who pronounced a brief discourse. 
The mayor with certain city officers entered with 
deputations that had brought laurel-wreaths for 
the tomb of Michel Angelo, to be then decorated. 
In front of the tomb, over a broken column, 
was hung the large and magnificent wreath sent 
by the ‘‘Goethe Academy of Arts and Sciences” 
of Frankfort, Germany. It was composed of 
oak-leaves in silver, entwined with bands of 
gold. The address, in German, was on parch- 
ment, in Gothic characters, illuminated in gold 
and colors, and to it was attached the seal of 
the Academy. The presentation was made in 
token of the gratitude of the art-students of 
Germany to the great Italian. This presenta- 
tion was responded to by the mayor. 

THE MONUMENTAL STRUCTURE. 
It was eight o’clock when the procession 
came into position in the Piazzo Michel Angelo. 
This great square rests on massive masonry 
high up above the city, by the fortifications 
Michel Angelo constructed; and here, in the 
shadow of the tower he defended, over which was 
waving the old Guelph flag—the red lily on a 
white ground—as in those old ¢ays of trial, with 
the red light lingering in the west and the stars 
taking their places in the blue above, was un- 
veiled the inscriptions on the monument to his 
memory. This monument has a granite base 
of fine architectural design. On the top stands 
a bronze copy of the colossal ‘‘David” of Michel 
Angelo, and below this, on the sides, are bronze 
copies of his “Dawn” and ‘ Twilight” and 
‘*Night” and ‘‘Morning,” from the Medici tombs 
in the sacristy of San Lorenzo. Thus his own 
works praise him. This monument overlooks 
the city and surrounding country, and can be 
seen from a great distance. 
THE FESTIVITIES. 

I have said nothing of the decorations of the 


I could not 


But 


After the unveiling of the inscriptions, which 


In the life of 


t. One such name is that of Michel Angelo, 


To 


from it; and thus the new school was an inno- 


power. 
known, was at the same time proud and timid, 
haughty in the presence of pontiffs, and a prey 
to the terrors of religion; so that with him ex- 
pression constantly manifested two opposite 
sentiments—pride and terror. 
of singularity he saw at the same time the nat- 
ural and superhuman, the true and the gran- 
diose, and knew how to use for the emphasiz- 
ing of typical truths certain accidents observed 
in living figures. 
prophets and sibyls you are astounded at see- 
ing supernatural beings, the models for which 


spirit of God, that are, nevertheless, full of life 


teriorate in number and quality ; ill-health will | been presented. France, England, Germany, | the serene beauty of which is incomparable, we | with great pomp and ceremony, September 
be the rule, and not the exception. It is hard to | Austria, and many cities of Italy, have sent val- ; 
convince the public, save by fearful epidemics, uable plaster-casts of original statues and bassi- 
which are too often treated as afflictions rather 
There is a stir in the true di- 
May the day be near when we can 
say: Even at the eleventh hour the remedy is 
We build palaces in suites and tene- 
ment-houses in flats; and rich and poor run in 
The ultimatum is not reached, and 
Wisdom, science and 
honesty must keep pace, and teach the people 
what they do not understand. How much hard- 
earning is thrown away in houses through ig- 
Nothing is more pitiable than to see 


say, ‘How was thou made to be the cradle of 
genius!’ Be happy as thou deservest, not only 
for having given birth to these children of gen- 


of the arts. May Italy, whom Frenchmen love, 
be happy and prosperous. May Florence, whom 
all artists love, be happy and prosperous. Ac- 
cept these wishes from us who have come in the 
name of France to join with you in celebrating 
the féte of Michel Angelo.” 

DISCOURSE OF CHARLES BLANC. 

“‘The festival you are now celebrating in Flor- 
ence could, and ought to be, celebrated in all the 
capitals of the civilized world—for Michel An- 
gelo is not only a citizen of the Florentine na- 
tion, as it used to be called, but a citizen of the 
whole world. As Macedon could not hold Al- 
exander, Florence cannot hold Michel Angelo. 
He should be classed with Homer, Phidias, 
Socrates and Dante, for he was artist, poet, 
philosopher. The life of Michel Angelo is full 
of teaching. To some it would show the gran- 
deur of art; to others how to elevate art above 
nature. To one it would give lessons in inde- 
pendence ; to another lessons in simplicity ; to all 
lessons in uprightness. Who can tell how many 
travellers of all nations come to Italy solely to 
study Michel Angelo in his marvellous works? 
And who can calculate the wealth of Italy in 
the works of Leonardo, Michel Angelo, Titian, 
Raphael, Correggio? It is not necessary here 
in this city, where he is well understood, to 
praise Michel Angelo. The two most glorious 
names in art belong to the two most artistic 
cities of the world. When Florence called her- 
self Athens she saw Phidias come t> life; when 
Athens called herself Florence she gave birth 
to Michel Angelo. Thus in these two cities we 
see perfected art in its two most striking phases, 
beauty and expression. In Phidias we find a 
resumé of all ancient art, and of all modern in 
Michel Angelo. One is distinguished for seren- 
ity, which is the attribute of gods; the other 
by passions, which can only agitate mortals. 
But why was the art of drawing so slow in ex- 
pressing expression? It is this, without doubt, 
that in the march of centuries individuality has 
been evolved siowly and painfully. Over what 
a long road it must have come down from Egyp- 
tian symbolism, so majestic in its ugliness, so 
solemn in its immobility, to our modern art, 
so free, so full of life, of feeling, of senti- 
ment, which Michel Angelo knew so well how 
to portray! In Egypt art is a sublime algebra 
of forms. It enlarges nature by a process of 
concentration; it surpasses it in abridging it. 
Individuality did not exist then, and classes 
themselves were stereotyped from one conven- 
tional figure. One priest personifies all priests ; 
one warrior all warriors. But art that desires 
to represent truth comes close to nature and 
studies it carefully ; but it is to find the noblest 
of the species, beautiful examples, divine types. 
In Italy the Renaissance made way for a great 
change, and in Florence it was accomplished. 
Artists were affected no longer by mere beauty, 
but by character. They found every physiog- 
nomy interesting, and sometimes even in ugli- 
ness saw beauty of expression; and they knew 
that coal in the hands of a master might become 
a diamond. So it was, instead of idealizing 
nature they contented themselves with choosing 


vation. Expression! it was the patrimony of 
Florentine art; that art that the name of Michel 
Angelo has made illustrious forever. There is 
but one name that can be compared with his, 
and that is the name of Leonardo da Vinci. 
And this great artist searched too deeply and 
too widely for it, studying even from carica- 
tures and deformities. Michel Angelo attained 
without violence, and we may say without 
grimace, the highest degree of intensity and 
But his soul, the most singular ever 


By another kind 


When standing before the 


never existed—these beings possessed of the 


and full of truth, copied from nature, but a na- 
ture far above our own. We have great ad- 
miration for his manner of using details that 
are familiar to us all to temper decorum, to 
humanize the sublime, tou give a life-like look 
to figures of such exaggerated majesty that he 
never could have met on a bridge of the Arno 
or on the streets of Rome, and which could only 





Michel Angelo was a law-giver in 





agements? Our logic must be within and not 
without; we must scan for ourselves, and not. 
through another's glasses. 


less able to be a shield of defense. 


light. 
affords intense satisfaction. 


art. 
We must do yeo- | come after. 
man’s service and ‘“‘fight a good fight.” If the , the sublime, he sought obstacles to surmount 
inmost be genuine, integrity plumb, we are real | them. 
men and women though maladies invade; pov- kingdom of the arts. He was grave and con- 
erty steal in; and the purse become less and | templative like Dante, severe as Eschylus. The 
We are | ‘Moses’ chiseled by his hand is the type of his 
more and more natural, and are helped through | own character — energetic, resolute, solitary, 
education to admire simplicity and extract from | menacing. 
glorious objects around keen pleasure and de- him on the walls of the Sistine Chapel, is a sub- | 
The world is spherical and poised, and | lime epopee of his own spirit. 
Sunset with its | Peter’s, that miracle of architectonic art, is the | 


There was none before him, none has 
He defied the difficult, he touched 


He was a solitary individuality in the 


The ‘Last Judgment,’ painted by 


have existed in the clear light of his mind. 
Michel Angelo is not without faults; but he is 


| superior to others in his virtues, and his faults 


were caused by his misfortunes. Moody or 
fierce because he was timid, he was. accused of 
misanthropy, and his frugality and simplicity of 
life was laid to his avarice. If he was avaricious 
it was that he might be liberal. When he said 
to Condivi: ‘Ascanio, if I am rich I have lived 
like a poor man,’ his young friend might have 
answered: ‘You have lived like a poor man, 





The Dome of St. | 


but you have given generously like a rich 
man.’ And what did he not give? His time, 
his works, his designs, his idvas, his genius, 


even. There is one thing that is not known to 


pink, purple, red and tripled orbs is as beauti-| conception of a daring genius that could do all | 41) the world; that is, that Michel Angelo, the 


ful as cheap, and charms continually. 


thruugh the gate without money or price. 


Where unselfishness is the order some kind | of Italian glory whose rays illuminate her 
one will greet us and we shall drift to the status | standard of liberty, that liberty which no hu-| 
best for us to occupy. Suppose we had neither | man power can cancel or destroy. Artists, men | 
silver nor fine drapery; if so we should have | of science, citizens! 
left it all behind. Our spiritual garments will monument let us hope for a glorious future for 


be in conformity to our advance, and our nutri- 
ment the same. We shall find ourselves and 


poised the largest telescope in this country—a | fe ever ready to join the line of march and test | individuality, ‘‘which will be the whole part of 


the whole universe.” 


to aid her sisters in fashioning and making the | the telescope may not be in the least disturbed, The lures are diverse which incite, and are! make sure of balance. 


garments of their families. Disappointed in | by the trembling of the ground caused by teams standing capital. But for these, continents | 


love, she did not sit down and sigh and wish | passing by, or anything else that might jar the might continue unknown, and races strangers to 


her ministerial brother had not introduced her instrument and thus interfere with the perfect- each other. 
The | ness of the observations, as the slightest move- | ally enlarged, commodities are exchanged, and | 


to his self-conceited and tickle classmate. 


wedding garments she had prepared for her- | ment of the powerful instrument throws the fraternal relations sustained. 
This mistake | star observed out of range instantly. 


self were bestowed upon others. 


It takes 


As it is, our borders are continu- 


Make an object, 
and we tunnel the Alps, build Pacific and have 


of her early lite taught her, as well as the large | three men to open the slit in the roof of the. other railroads, institute deep-sea dredging, 


family of which she was one of the elder mem- | dome to enable the operators, or observers, to national world-wide conventions, and 30 on. 
h & tolly of worshipping ministers believ- | look into the sky through their instrument: the When committees chosen to inquire into mor- | 
ing them exempt from the common frailties of entire dome, or rounded roof, moves on rollers, tality-rates report that one-fifth are due to re- | 
humanity. Like many another single woman | so that it can be turned easily to enable the ob- Movable causes, we must be penny-wise to ig-  ebrating the four-hundredth anniversary of one represented thyself sitting in meditation high 
she shortened her days by stitching from morn- | servers to see the entire heavens. The huge D0re their conclusions, and multiply the narrow of her noblest—Michel Angelo. She has hung | UP #00ve the world beyond the reach of man? 
ing till night; not for herself alone, but for the telescope, being mounted on a pivot or rollers, allotments which are so prematurely needed. | her banners on her outer walls, and put on dec- , 1h0U art and wilt ever remain an example of 
families of all her relatives; saving her prop- | is moved up or down and around to suit the Miasma in certain localities is so patent that no_ 
His large seat is Wonder death makes a triumphant sweep through | 


erty which her father bequeathed her for others 
moved up and down the dome by machinery to | OTderly, respectable, and even handsome streets. | 


She 


to use or abuse as they niight be inclined. 


| pleasure of the observer. 


has gone to a land where they ‘‘neither marry | accommodate himself to the position of the tel- | Sensitives can no more escape sucii effects than 


her nieces she would say to them: ‘‘Trouble 


horizon. 


Prof. Newcomb and another astrono- | CON¢itions are unfavorable, population must de- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Italy. 

[This letter has been surprisingly detained. It has 
but just come to hand, and we give it as written some 
months since. } 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Fiorence, March 15, 1875. 
THE FETES IN HONOR OF MICHEL ANGELO. 


Stars | things, because with him to will was to do. 
spangle the sky and scintillate as brilliantly as | if Michel Angelo was great as an artist, not less 
though paida premium. The air fills our lungs great was he performing the arduous duties of 
and is as precious as if bought ounce for ounce | a citizen. 
with gold. Ready for the change, though the | ence with Francisco Ferruccio, the sainted 
contrary may seem the fact, we shall pass | patriot and martyr. 


| 


Not a particle is lost. | Institute of France, to thank Florence for hav- 
aperture and thirty-two feet in length. The Pushed on by unrest, and so thread their path | Qur pledges ot eternity are interior, and we | ing invited us to this festival in honor of Michel 
The tel- | Where others would fear, or be disinclined to | pave our track through contrariety and often | Angelo. The Academy, proud also to render 
}escope is mounted ona large block of stone, | follow. Some are pursued by an idea, and | terrific conflict. The fact rests, we are and this public homage to the divine genius, has 
nieces, and whose skillful hands were ever ready | and the stone-work imbedded into the earth that must endeavor to evolve it at whatever cost. | shall be! Hold to this, O comrades! and so | sent me to represent them; and to me, alas! so 


Florence is holding high festival now; is cel- Penseroso! © powerful genius! Hast thou not 


orations of wreaths and garlands. Friends have | ¥>lime grandeur, belonging to all men, vener- 
come from near and afar to honor the occasion, | 2t¢d by all men. Happy Florence! Thou art 
and numerous deputations have been sent by | not only the city of the most beautiful flowers 
: other countries. Most of the prominent Fine- | of nature, but also of the most beautiful flowers 
hor are given in marriage ;” and methinks if | escope, the eye-piece of which may be thirty rheumatic patients can preserve the use of their rts Academies in Europe are here represented, of human genius. Thou art the city of the new 
she could come back and deliver a message to | feet from the ground, to observe a star near the | limbs in situations which border on the sea. If gnq many valuable contributions to the perma- birth of art, science, letters. Here, under this 
ent exposition of Michel Angelo’s works have | &Bchanting sky, looking out over this country, 


But | 


He defended the liberties of Flor- 


Michel Angelo and Ferruc- 
cio! Genius and martyrdom! The two stars 


In the shadow of this 


art, that imperishable ornament of Italy; and 
that she, now redeemed, united, free, bearing 


Meissonier, the painter, said: ‘tI come in the 
name of the Academy of Fine-Arts, and of the 


inexpert in the art of words, has been allotted 
the difficult task of speaking in their name to 
| express their profound admiration for this great 
jman. I must be pardoned if I do not find words 
| worthy enough with which to speak of this illus- 
| trious man, inspired by his Creator to work not 
| only for our joy, but our instruction. Yes, the 

divine hand touched that of Michel Angelo! The 

frescoes of the Sistine equal in their sublime 

grandeur the stories of the Bible. And the 


| 


great designer, is a great colorist as well. He 
had, as a painter, a delicate feeling for color, 
and a true idea of the role it should play in the 
chiro-oscuro of a vast work. As a sculptor his 
shadows on his marbles have an effect never be- 
fore produced, so that there you see the painter, 
and in looking at the painting you see the sculp- 
tor.” 

The speech of Charles Blanc was followed by 


; the reading of the address of the Fine-Arts 


Academy of Copenhagen, a beautiful and fitting 
tribute to Italy and creditable to the Academy. 
THE FETES. 
The fétes proper under charge of the munici- 
pality ended Tuesday with an illumination of 
the heights of San Minieto; the church edifices, 
tower, and other buildings, and the great square 
of ‘‘Michel Angelo,” were covered with artistic 
structures, temples, arbors, trees, their forms 
outlined with colored globes of light. During 
the night, at Settinagno, a height six miles from 
Florence, where Michel Angelo’s early years 
were passed, a calcium light was burning—a 
star in the East—to Florence. From the town 
| of San Niccolo an electric light was directed 


points of interest. Ficsole had her architecture 
‘‘drawn in lines of light,” and distant heights of 
the Appenines, under the auspices of the ‘‘Al- 
| pine Club,” burnt bonfires. 

The day following, members and invited 
guests of the ‘‘Accademia della Crusca” gath- 
ered in a salon of the Uffizzi and listened to 
addresses on Michel Angelo, each taking an es- 
pecial side of the subject, the three making a 
complete whole. 

The city fétes are properly ended; still the 
city is full of strangers waiting for the three 
performances of Verdi's great ‘‘Mass,” or re- 
quiem, and still all public institutions are open 
to the city’s guests. 

In Santa Cruce we read another name, ‘‘Car- 
lo Botta,” and know that another of Italy’s 
illustrious sons has come to rest within the 





Re ere eer sire an See 


‘tholy precincts.” The funeral was celebrated 


ius, but for having always preserved the culture 


architect or builder, seemingly, can do without 
this work. The third number, for the 15th 


Joy, Marlboro’ street, Boston; the Safe De- 
posit Co.’s building, at Baltimore; a country- 


panion volume to his ‘‘Text-Book of Poetry,” 
lately published, called the Tezt- Book of Prose, 
which comprises selections from Daniel Web- 
ster, Edmund Burke and Francis Bacon, with 
notes and sketches of the authors’ lives. 
work, like the other, is intended for schools and 
classes, and in our view is most happily con- 
ceived and prepared. 
inculcated the highest formulas of constitution- 
al freedom, upright statesmanship, and devotion 
to the public weal, the reader obtains a basis for 
love of country and interest in the higher poli- 
tics that, possibly, can be secured so complete- 
ly and admirably nowhere else. 
perusal of these chapters will make any student 
familiar with the best thought and clearest state- 
ment of the science of jguvernment extant.— 
Boston, Ginn Brothers. 


tion of Printing shows that an indefatigable 
and enthusiastic investigator, as well as a mas- 
ter of his topic, has undertaken the work. 


better than to weary us with an infinitude of 


11th. ae 
LITERATURE. 

Appleton’s Journal, weekly parts, are very 
instructive, and beautifully printed and illus- 
trated.—New York. 
| Peterson & Brothers print Cousin Caroline's 
Wedding, by Mrs. Henry Wood, and George, 


the Planterfof the Isle of France, by Alexander 
Dumas. —Received by Loring. 





| 
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The American Journal of Microscopy and 
Popular Science, number two, represents our 
textile fibres as shown by the microscope, and 
| teaches the use of that instrument. It is well 
illustrated and has numerous articles bearing 
upon its specialty. It is a useful serial for 
possessors of the microscope.—New York; re- 
ceived by Charles Stodder, 4131 Devonshire 
street, Boston. 

Religionand Progress: An Essay by Henry 
C. Pedder, is an amiable effort to reconcile 
“religion and science.” Inasmuch as some sort 
of religion, good, bad, or inditferent, has per- 
vaded the;minds of men in all ages, ‘“‘we may 
rest assured we can never attain an intellectual 
status which,will preclude the necessity of har- 
monizing the utterance of the Saviour with the 
greatest achievements of science and philoso- 
phy.”—New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.; Boston, 
A. Williams & Co. 

Two more volumes of the ‘Little Classics” 
Hawthorne introduce to us the Mosses from an 
Old Manse, giving twenty-six of those charm- 


“The Divine Alchemy.” 


A DISCOURSE 
—iy— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 
Preached in the Church of the Unity. 


“And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.”— Romans 8: 2s. 


From the course of thought of the chapter 
from which our text is taken it is evident that 
by the ‘‘all things” of the apostle he means all 
hard things, all rough things, all dark things; 
and yet he does not leave out what men call 
goods, wealths, prosperities; and I take it that 
no one who looks over the world can doubt that 
these latter as often work us evil as the former 
—that is, we are in as much need of an assu- 
rance that we shall be delivered from prosperity 
as we are that adversity shall not harm us. 

But this morning we have to do with those 
things that thrust themselves most upon our at- 
tention—the sad things of life. These God 
makes our servants. They are at work piling 
up for us the ‘‘weight of glory.” By the divine 
alchemy of God’s wondrous processes, though 
they be base metals, they are touched by his 
finger into gold, and made into the wrought- 
work and glittering beauty of the crown that 
shall be given unto us ‘“‘in that day.” 

This is the hard thing for us to believe; and 
that it is so at first seems to me only natural. 
We ask ourselves, Can such things as we see 
around us every day be best? Can they be 
consistent with a theory that makes God good? 
Ought we to be reconciled to them, and to trust ? 
Here, for instance, is a home. The father 
has built up an outside prosperity, and made a 
nest for the household. The mother has touch- 
ed everything into life and tasteful form within. 
Carpets are on the floors; pictures are on the 





ing stories which Hawthorne could tell so well, 
among which are ‘The Birthmark,” ‘Young | 
Goodman Brown,” ‘‘*The Celestial Railroad,” | 
“The New Adam and Eve,” ‘‘Egotism; or, The 
Bosom Serpent,” and others equally attractive, | 
and which, upon their original production, grat- 
ified so large a circle of interested friends. A 
new generation will find in them grace, intelli- 
gence, subtlety, and a human interest peculiar 
and inciting to generous deeds.—Boston, Os- 
good & Co. 

The union of Miss Peabody’s Aindergarten | 
Messenger, for the current year, with the al-| 
ways-excellent New England Journal of Edu- 
cation is a feature of great interest. The issue 
of January 16th, in that department, contains 
the initial number of the Baroness Marenholtz- | 
Bulow’s ‘‘Reminiscences of Frebel.” The ar- 
ticle fills three columns of the Journal, detail- 
ing the first interview of the Baroness with 
Frebel at Liebenstein, in 1849 (he was called 
Alten narren—natural fool—in the village), 
and more than fulfills Miss Peabody’s assurances 
of the charm and value of that lady's work on 
kindergartens. — Boston. 





The second number of Osgood'’s American 
Architect and Building News has an instruc- 
tive miscellany, and heliotype illustrations of 
the Vestibule of the Memorial Hall, Cambridge ; 
the residence of H. Boltes, Jr., Indianapolis; 
some details of the Lausaune Cathedral; anda 
building in Liberty square, Boston. The happy 
application of the new art of heliotype to such 
works is here seen in its perfectness. No 


inst., has illustrations of the library of C. H. 


house near Boston; and a church edifice at 
Charleston, W. V.—and some most interesting 
miscellanies. 

Rev. Henry N. Hudson has offered a com- 


This 


From these authors, who 


The continual 


Part One of Theodore L. DeVinne’s /nren- 





Moreover, he has a fresh and lucid style, knows 


useless details, and proceeds at once, with clear | 
and intelligible description, to implant substan 
tial and well-assorted knowledge He recon- 
ciles the claims of different nations and indi- 
viduals to priority of invention by chronologi- 
cally showing what was done; and he systemat- 
ically describes the provesses and suggestions 
by which the art has been drought to its present 
perfection. It promises to be one of the most 
satisfactory of tle numerous histories of print- 
ing, and will be completed in five parts. The 
typography and illustrations are worthy of the 
subject, and brother printers will find the work | 
of absorving interest.—New York, Francis Hart | 
& Co. 

The Western, for January, though late, is 
juicy as aripe peach. It opens with ‘‘ Land- 
marks in Education” —Montaigne, Locke, Rous- | 
seau and Goethe—by S$. F. Soldan. Mr. Mart- | 
ling continues ‘‘The Iliad” :— 

Chryseis freed; Briseis ta’en, 

And Thetis rises from the main.” 
“Culture and Discipline versus Information 
and Dexterity,” by W. T. Harris, is a paper 
thrt was read before the Society of Pedagogy in 
November, 1875, a report of the discussion 
thereon by the society also being given in the 
‘‘Proceedings” of educational societies. There 
is a continuation of S. E. Cule’s Madame de | 
Staél; also the first chapter of D. J. Snider's | 
review of Shakespeare's ‘‘Tragedy of Julius | 
Cesar,” ‘‘reprinted from the Journal of Specu- | 
lative Philosophy through the courtesy of the | 
editor, W. T. Harris, at the solicitation of sub- 
scribers.” Poetry, Cook-notices, and mention 
of noticeabie articles in magazines, complete the 
number. —St. Louis. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.'s New Music, for the 
week, comprises, for instruments, ‘‘Sparkling 
Gems waltz,” for piano, by R. Greenwald; 
“Belles of the Kitchen galop,” for piano, by J. | 
S. Knight; ‘‘Glissando Mazurka,” for piano, by 
Adolph Baumbach; *‘Gzrand Waltz Potpourri,” 
arranged for piano, by J. S. Knight; ‘‘Little 
| Ones’ operatic waltzes,” tor piano, by Robert 











by Edward Dorr; ‘*‘ The Old Oaken Bucket 
| retrospective mazurka,” tor piano, by Charles 
| Grobe; and ‘‘Happy as a Bird,” for piano, by 
W. Fallman; and, for vocal effort, ‘‘Put my 
| Little Shoes away,” song, words by Samuel N. 
| Mitchell, music by Charles E. Pratt; ‘Sad is 
|my Heart to-night,” farewell song, by Mrs. 
Wm. Garrett; ‘‘In the Maple-grove,” song and 
chorus, words by Edward Lowe, music by D. 
F. Hodges; ‘‘On the Shore I wait and listen,” 
| song, words by Mrs. L. L. Tucker, music by 
| W. P. C. VanVoorthuysen; ‘‘Home so Blest,” 
song, words by B. S. Montgomery, music by 
Franz Abt; ‘‘Love’s Answer,” song, words by 
Miss Emily J. Dunning, music by VanVoor- 
thuysen; ‘Katie, the Rose of Kildare,”’ words 
by John T. Rutledge, music by H. P. Danks; 
and ‘‘Asperges Me,” from the ‘‘Hymni pro 
Sanctuario,” music by Lewis P. Mayo—a goodly 


to be accepted at all, if one could help it. 


living in Chicago. 
of business, he had gathered riches in full hands, 
until he Lad houses and stores and bonds. 
ing generous and Christian, he was a helper of 
all good causes. 
asylums, reforms, and all the movements of our 
modern civilization, felt the impulse of his 
wealth 
ot Christian culture, and of all humane and 
godlike graces. 


looked on his desolation. 
poor; he was well, and could build up a busi- 
ness again. 
weaker for his crippling. Churches were poorer 
and missions were weak, and children were un- 
fed and untaught, and every good cause was 
wounded because of the calamity that had over- 
taken him. 


and overthrown? No! by no means. 
| terrible evil, something to be fought against and 


; well. 


walls; music and cheer in all the rooms. Chil- 
dren play on the stairs; and in the nursery the 
baby’s crib is the throne of the tamily, around 
which circle all love and service. The mother 
is strong inthe support of him who is the hus- 
band (the bond of the house), binding together 
all its activities and hopes and blessings; and 
the father is inspired in his outside toil by the 
love of the home that is the spring of his life. 
And it is not a selfish home, as many are, whose 
power is a power for evil; but it is a home like 
that of Bethany, that Jesus loves—for morning 
and evening the light of God shines down on 
the kneeling household, while angels hover 
about a spot as sacred as that where they cast 
their crowns before the throne in heaven. 

Is this an ideal home? No. I am only pic- 
turing many a home in Boston—many a home 
in every city and town of our land—for these 
houses where the weak, troubled, fallible sons 
and daughters of God walk and pray their way 
heavenward are as dear to the heavenly Father 
as any fairest spot in the upper city. 

To such a home as this, then, that seems a 
very training-school fur heaven, comes death. 
The pillar of the household, the father, falls. 
It matters not under what blow—he dies. 
Around the open grave the crushed mother 
stands with the clinging children that only halt 
know their loss; and their light goes out, as the 
clods fall, in a darkness that seems pierced by 
no single ray of mercy or good. They go back 
to the desolate house that must be given up; 
and then the mother goes out to struggle with a 
world of which she knows little, in the brave 
but doubtful endeavor to keep together the chil- 
dren that are at once her burden and her hope. 

Dare any one now say that this is good? Is 
it merciful? is it kind? is it better than that the 
father should live, and care for, and train and 
lead the children up into noble manhood and 
womanhood? No! it is not good. In itself it 
is evilandonlv evil. Itis a misfortune, a curse. 
It is not something to be accepted willingly ; nor 
The 
Bible never calls such things good, nor says that 


we ought to be willing to have them come. It 
is not Christian resignation to take all things in- 
differently, and to hold yourself in such a state 
of mind that you would be willing to see all 
loved things slip out of your hands at any time, 
The heart must be killed before you can come 
to that condition, and then you were no better 
than a post. 
they are as sacred as the Bible, and we can never 
be willing to lose what we love. 


God gave us our affections, and 


True resignation is simply this: to have such 


a trust in God that for his sake we will bear evil 
and bear it patiently, believing that he will make 
it work out good for us in the end. 
never become good; but God can rule it and 
make it serve us. 


Evil can 


Take another case: A man of wealth was 
Able and upright as a man 


Be- 


Churches, missions, schools, 
His home was the seat of refinement, 


The fire came with the sunset and the dawn 
He was not simply 


But every Christ-like cause was 


Was it a good thing that he wae thus crippled 
It was a 


shunned, and accepted only on compulsion. 
Because God is able to change water into wine, 
it is no less water at the first. Because God 
can bring the dawn out of darkness, that doesn’t 
make midnight mid-noon. Because a general 
can wring victory out of overthrow, that doesn’t 
make the first defeat a triumph. 

One case more: A young man of marked 


| ability loses his bealth :n college, and thus he 


goes out into the world with brain-power that. 
the body is not able to carry, like an engine in 
the hold of a steamer with more capacity than 
the old, rickety hulk is able to bear. He is the 
depositary of learning that he can never be 
able to dispense. He has heart-power of love 
and devotion that the world will be poorer for 
losing. 

Ought this now to be a matter of indifference 
to him? Ought he to be willing to be sick and 
incapable? Ought he to lie down without a 
struggle, and say ‘It is well”? No! it isn’t 
It isn’t well either for the worid or for 
himself. In itself it is a loss to him and a loss 
to others. The only ground of submission is 
the faith in God that finds utterance in our text. 
And notice, that it doesn’t read, all things are 
good, but, ‘All things work for good to them 
that love God.” God is able to make them 
help us. bie 

And now, to come close home to a minis- 
ter’s experiences, how often do we pray amid 
wrecked homes and over dead faces. A father 
leaves a house that the mother left years before, 
and it ceases to be a home henceforth. An aged 
mother leaves the household of a daughter; and 
though she may be a ministering spirit still, she 
has become one of the invisible. And last and 
saddest of all, so far as the earth-side is con- 
cerred, a young wife fades from the sight of 
her husband, and, beside the larger ones, leaves 
a boy who shall never remember the look of 
a mother’s face. How strange and sad a man- 
hood must be that never recalls a mother! 

Such things as these make the problem of 
evil and of faith in God. They are not good; 
they are only evil, and to be endured because 
we have to endure them. ‘They do not seem 
consistent with the loving kindness of a sover- 
eign God. The great difficuity is to believe in 
God while we look at these facts. They do not 
seem capable of being reconciled. Particular- 
ly is this true while the freshness of our grief 
is upon us. We are hardly in condition to rea- 
son; we can ouly weep. 

But there must be some answer to this enig- 
ma—some way up out of the dark into the light 
lof peace. Let us see if we can find a clue that 


on the square of ‘‘Michel Angelo,” and other B. Haydon; ‘‘Daisy Chains’ capzice,” for piano, will lead us thither. 


What is it that Paul says ?—‘*We know that 
all things work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

This certainly is what we should expect be- 
forehand were’ it not for so many facts that 
look the other way. We expect to see fathers 
arranging all their business and plans and 
pleasures for the good of their children. The 
wonder would be to find it otherwise. And 
were there such a case, we should say he was 
an unnatural father. And were there some ap- 
pearances that looked like disregard of their 
welfare we should seek in his interest to explain 
them as being damaging suppositions against his 
character. And so, if a case could be made out 
against God of real neglect of his creatures, it 
would be the destruction of our faith in his ho- 
liness and his love. It is no answer to say that 
God is king and has a right to dispose of us as 
he wills. Kingship confers no such right. Say 
it with all reverence, put say it firmly, God 
were no God were he capable of disregarding 
the welfare of a sparrow, or of trampling out 








collection, to suit all tastes. 


the rights of a single worm. 
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Evil can only be justified by a greater go’ 
Not that we must always see the good — 
we can believe; but there must be some — 
in our knowledge of him for believing 004 ~ 
wil! not do wrong before there can be ~~ re 
in God that can walk trustingly throug e 
darkness. as guia 

Such, then, being the ‘ 
om know of fact. It must all turn on the |? 





Paul. 5 : 
oft health is necessary to the ‘«good” of life, 


then is life a failure; 7 te ae few enjoy 
i iti th. 
anv continued condition of hea : 
if wealth is necessary to the ‘‘good” of life, 
then the existence of most of us 
the rich sre very few among the masses of man- 


kind. 


be necessary to the “*yood” of life, 
most of us is very much the same; 
js the basis of the poe 
every home is included in the sad ec 
se :— 
“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.” : 

It follows, then, that God is not strong and 
wise and good, or else that sickness and pov- 
erty and death are consistent with his being 
such; and they can be consistent with his being 
such oily when it is true that freedom from 
these is not necessary to our highest welfare. 
Just this is the ground of our confidence. 
God can take away health and property and 
friends in this world, and leave us the best 
things still. The great thing that he cares for 
in our life is that we should become holy and 
pure and true; that we should grow up as his 
children into his likeness. Whatever is needful 
to this is needful to our ‘*good.” Whatever is 
not he may take away, and not show himself 
anything but fatherly and kind. Nay, more 
than this, he may show his kindness and love 
in taking them away if—as sometimes happens 
—we be allowing them to stand in the way of 
our attaining the higher good. 

The playthings, the companions and the home, 
are invaluable to a child. But he who gets into 
a true manhood without them is better off than 
he who, having all these, fails of the manhood. 
The books and associations and tutors of college 
are-of immense advantage to a boy; but he who 
gets culture and self-mastery without their aid is 
blest beyond him who, with them all, comes out 
unfit fur the contest of life. So he who gets 
heaven and finds God, through the loss of all 
things, is rich beyond the power of language to 
express; while he who goes through life in 
health, and wealth, and loving, friendly associa- 
tions, and yet misses true knowledge of himself 
and God, is poor beyond all conceivable depths 
of poverty. Whether worldly goods come or 
yo, then, is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence. By-and-bye, I take it, it will make little 
matter with us whether we had this sickness or 
not; whether we gained such a picture, or house, 
or horse, or farm, or office; then it will be, 
How did I live, and what have I become? 

In the great questions of character and God 
and eternity, then, these difficulties find their 
solution. Since the great ‘tgood” of life is 
godlikeness, we are able to see how it may be 
possible fur God to permit afflictions while still 
he loves, eares for, and watches over us. 

But this promise has a most important limita- 
tion. ‘All things work together for good.” 
The sentence doesn’t stop there, but goes on, 
with the addition, “to them that love God.” 
Why is this? Does it have its ground in God's 
will toward us, or in our free use of the things 
which he sends? 1 cannot believe in the former, 
for we must believe that God wills evil to no one, 
but desires that all men do right and be blest. 


But ail men do not do right, and all are not 


blest. 

If the text was an unconditional promise we 
should know that, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, it was not true. We can see every day 
how atrial makes one man better, and another 
worse. A temptation strengthens one man, and 
becomes to another the occasion of fall. Wealth 
cultivates one man’s generosity, and makes 
another sosdid and mean. Power ennobles one 
and makes him a helper of his fellows; and to 
another it is only the means ofhowing how 
contemptible and selfish a man can become. 
It is true, then, not alone of affliction, but of 
that as one of the “‘all things,” that it works 
out *tgood” only for ‘them that love God.” 

From the view that we have just taken of 
what the ‘‘good” of life means, it is apparent 
that this must be so. If the good that these 
things work out is godlikeness, of course it fol- 
lows that they who love God are the ones who 
get the good; for they who love, and they only, 
become like God. 

But what is meant by ‘them that love God”? 
Most certainly we cannot limit and narrow down 
this phrase so as to make it include only those 
who tarry about in their thought a defined con- 
ception of God's personality, and who are con- 
scious of some feeling of personal affection for 
him. It must be broadened so as to include 
all those whuse sympathies and whose general 
line of conduct are on the side of the righteous- 
ness and truth of the universe, and who believe 
that these are stronger than evil. If one casts 
the strength of his life on the godward side of 
things, then he Gs so much in the line of the 
divine movements and working that they shall 
help him onward and upward instead of meet- 
ing him with opposition and smiting him down. 
For God’s laws help those who chime in with 
their tendencies and currents; and they crush 
those who oppose them. With this definition, 
then, of **them who love God,” it is of necessity 
true in the nature of things that for them, and 


no just cause of complaint against Ged. Re- 
sponsible character of necessity implies the free 
choice of the will. This character, of likeness 
to God, is the highest gift that Heaven can be- 
stow. It we will not take it, if we will not 
look toward, and struggle toward, God, these 
things cannot work good forus. The limitation 
isn't because God doesn’t want to bless all alike; 
but because the constitution of things is such 
that his blessings can be blessings only to those 
inclined to good. That the same cause pro- 
duces opposite results on opposite things is a 
truism of nature. he sun makes one spot of 
ground a garden and another adesert. Not be- 
cause the sun is partial, but because of soil and 
water and seed, differences all pertaining to the 
ground. ‘The same sun lifts a rain-bringing and 
health-bestowing cloud trom the surface of a 
clear lake, while, if it be impure and miasmatie, 
it tills the region with disease and death. The | 
wind settles and strengthens one tree, causing | 


the tempest. The same wind uproots and | 
| 


blights forever these trees that have no depth | 
or grasp of root. Carbon becomes, in one Set) 
of circumstances, charcoal; in another a dia- | 
mond. The davlight brings giadness to one 
heart and grief to another. A father’s kindness 
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is a failure; for | ter of Ul 
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t to Paris and resum 1 
cine—geite to the hospital for clinical lectures 
ly as six o'clock in the morning, even in 
which was then the custom of the French 
There he made the acquaintance of] 4 44 where they went on trade intent 
under whose direction he undertook 
d supplies among a divis- | Their dauntless ways did all men praise, 
ion of the Polish army which had retreated from 
Poland into the territories of Prussia. 
issi fully, but on 
k to Berlin was dogged by Prussian 
Berlin. 


i 
Russian 


his way 


took Dr 
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none 8 


then?” 


their fi 


beauty 
war. 


favorit 


it to ot 


compli 


ican. 


under 


lage. 


Boston 


critical 


lawney, 





Bourbons and of the house of Orieans, the be- 
ginning and the collapse of one French republic, 


the 


one boy, and encourages rebellion and disobe- | republic. 


maddens another. 


you, the love ot God can turn its point. 
bridge it. 


into a wind to drive our vessel homeward. 
ery wild beast that would desolate and devour! 


nor turns pale. 


Souvenirs of Dr. Samuel G. 
COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


After the G 
wrote its history—his first book, 


1828, and 


eath, being 


He performed his 


spies and finally arrested in his hotel at 
Before admitting the pulice to his room he had 
time to destroy the papers which would com- 
promise himself and others—all but a letter 
from Lafayette, and one or two others which 
These he hid in the hol- 


a which | Old Europe groans with palaces, 


low head of a bust of the Prussian king 
happened to stand in his chamber, and they were 
sought for in vain by the police, who, however, 
. Howe to prison, where he lay for six 
ard to the frugal Prussian 
afterward, when Prussia 
ld medal for his success in teach- 
ing the blind, he had the curiosity to weigh it, 
and found that its value was almost exactly the 
sum he had paid during his confinement. — This 
was a mode of squaring the account which he 
scarcely foresaw when he left his prison in 1831, 
for he had not then begun to think of teaching 
the blind. : : : 

The manner of engaging himself in this, 
which proved to be the main wo 
was characteristic of the man. t 
Boston in 1831, soon after his Prussian adven- 
ture, he was, one day, calling on his intimate 
friend, Dr. John D. Fisher, in Hayward place, 
when the conversation turned on methods of 
instruction for the blind. Dr. Fisher and Mr. 
Edward Brooks were then the only persons in 
Boston actively at work to obtain the means of 
educating blind persons, and, though they had 
formed the ‘‘New England Institution for the 
Education of the Blind” two years before (in 
had not been able to open a school. 
sher told Dr. Howe what he had been 
doing while his friend was traversing Europe 
and promoting revolutions, and described what 
could be done to teach the blind if only an in- 
structor properly qualified could be found; but 
‘It would make a 
worthy career for any young man,” exclaimed 
‘‘Why not make it your own work, 


weeks, paying his bo 
government. 
sent him a go 


1829), they 


Dr. Howe. 


the methods of 


apeed!’ 


latest empire. 


now almost forgotten. 


betrayed by spies. 


evolution was ended Howe | h Z 
ncn published in| ceased. He took as his . 
verse of the sixth chapter of Ephesians: ‘‘And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
escaped capture and | the spirit, which is the word of God. 

Previous to 
he expedition sent out to 
e Greek chief, in the moun- 
awney, the Englishman, 
th Byron and Shelley, 
ed the sister or daugh- 


He next trav- 
Asia Minor, and other Turkish prov- 


i nday last, Rev. James Freeman 
Howe. | Disciples, on Sunday last, ea oe 
late Dr. Howe, in which he paid eloquent trib- 
mind and 
eart which characterized the life ot the de- 
text the seventeenth 


Clarke preached a sermon 


ute to the many noble qualities of 








Boston: 
“‘Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis.” 


—— 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


ysses—a story told by Trelawney him- | The rocky nook with hill-tops three 


ne of his books. In 1830 





bac 


Years 


uch had appeared. 


said Dr. Fisher. ‘I will!” was the 


ply, ‘and at once.” Within three days after 
this interview Dr. Howe had made his arrange- 
ments to go back to Paris, instruct himself in 
Haiiy, and other European 
teachers of the blind, and be prepared to open 
a school in Boston a year afterward. 

In 1843 Dr. Howe married the distinguished 
woman who has given her husband’s name a 
renown of her own, and they went to spend 
Reaching England, 
they easily won that access to the best society 
there which is seldom refused to genius and 
Among the houses which were open to 
them was that of Mr. Nightingale, the father of 
Florence Nightingale, whom they visited in the 
isle of Wight, ten years before the Crimean 
Miss Nightingale was then young and a 
Walking with Dr. Howe, 
one morning, in her garden, she said: ‘I wish 
to ask your advice in a matter which will show 
you how much confidence I put in your friend- 
ship and prudence, for I have hardly mentioned 
Iam moved to make it my work 
in life to nurse the sick and dying—do you see 
anything in such a work unbecoming to an Eng- 
lish lady circumstanced as I am?” Dr. Howe 
was surprised at the communication, but re- 
sponded with instant sympathy, ‘‘By no means; 
it is a mission worthy of you, and you can ac- 
I bid you God- 
’ Jlow the purpose so early cherished 
was afterward fulfilled, the world weil knows, 
and is not likely to forget.—Springfield Repub- 


rst year in Europe. 


e in society. 


hers. 


sh great good in it. 


After the war he taught the Greeks in the arts 
of peace, like a true Yankee as he was, and the 
first cart ever made in modern Greece was built 
Twenty years afterward, 
when he rode alone into Greece on horseback, he 
was seen and recognized by a peasant woman, 
who spread the intelligence of his arrival. 
was immediately surrounded and borne upon the 
shoulders of the people into the neighboring 
city, upon the site whére he had founded a vil- 


his direction. 


At this time the Greeks were in the 


joyment of a fresh triumph over their ancient 
oppressors, and in the right mood to welcome 
their tormer ally and friend. This incident in 
the life of Dr. Howe was derived from a Greek 
newspaper of the time, which some friend in 
that country forwarded to Charles Sumner.— 


Herald. 


Dr. Howe is spoken of as having been ‘‘the 
last of the Philhellenists;” but is not Edward 
Trelawney alive, and did he not accompany 
Byron to Greece, and remain for some time in 
that country ? 
tl ve. “alt @h + bemsaioak a Ae 1874 ‘was, we presume, oone goons the his- 

1em only, ‘all things work together for good ri Scotchman, i th 

They, then, to whom affliction comes as an alee ot eee bastegeonheg = 9 
evil, and whose result is evil and only that, have reading world. He continued ty live in Greece 
after the war, and he died there. 
rather curt manner in which Mr. Finlay has 
been spoken of here it might be inferred that 
he was an obscure person; but no one can have 
read his works without coming to the conclusion 
that he was a man of a high order of talents, 
and is fairly entitled to rank with the historians 
ot a century that never has been equalled in the 
extent and the variety, the eloquence and the 


The Mr. Finlay who died 


spirit, of its historical literature. 


may be observed that the active Philhellenists 
were often men of the first consideration in re- 
spect to mental excellence—as Byron and Howe, 
Finlay and Church, Leicester Stanhope and Tre 
That such men took part 


and others, 


conflict appealed to the sensibilities of the high- 
est order of men.—Boston Traveller. 
Dr. Howe was not a very aged man when he 


Ey. | Yew York Times. 


Dr. Howe 
d the study of medi- | And twice each day the flowing sea 


rk of his life, 
Returning to 


From the 


All this seems 


Looked eastward from the farms, 


Took Boston in its arms; 
The men of yore were stout and poor, 
And sailed for bread to every shore. 


They did what freemen can, 


The merchant was a man. 
The world was made for honest trade, 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 


The waves that rocked them on the deep 
To them their secret told; 
Said the winds that sung the lads to sleep, 
«*Like us, be free and bold!” 
he The honest waves refuse to slaves 
The empire of the ocean caves. 
Has lords enough, and more; 
We plant and build by foaming seas 
A city of the poor; 
For day-by-day could Boston bay 
Their honest labor overpay. 
The noble craftsman we promote, 
Disown the knave and fool ; 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school. 
For what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail? 
We grant no dukedonis to the few, 
We hold like rights, and shall— 
Equal on Sunday in the pew, 
On Monday in the mall. 
The wild-rose and the barberry-thorn 
Hung out their summer pride 
Where now on heated pavements worn 
The fect of millions stride. 
Fair rose the planted hills behind 
The good town on the bay ; 
And where the western hills declined 
The prairie stretched away. 
What rival towers majestic soar 
Along the stormy coast— 
Penn's town, New York, and Baltimore— 
If Boston knew the most! 
They laughed to know the world so wide ; 
The mountains said, ‘Good day ! 
We greet vou well, you Saxon men, 
Up with your towns, and stay!” 
The world was made for honest trade— 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 
“For you,” they said, ‘‘no barriers be, 
For you no sluggard rest; 
Each street leads downward to the sea, 
Or landward to the West.” 
O happy town beside the sea, 
Whose roads lead everywhere to all ; 
Than thine no deeper moat can be, 
No steeper fence, no better wall! 


re- 


*“*You are thriving well,” said he, 
‘‘Now by these presents be it known, 
You shall pay us a tax on tea; 
Tis very small—no load at all— 
Honor enough that we send the call.” 


“Not so,” said Boston; ‘*good my lord, 
We pay your governors Here 
Abundant for their bed and board, 
Six thousand pounds a year. 
(Your Highness knows our homely word), 
Millions for self-government, 
But for tribute never a cent.” 
The cargo came! and who could bli me 
If Indians seized the tea, 
And, chest by chest, let down the same 
Into the laughing sea? 
For what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail? 
The townsmen braved the English king, 
Found friendship in the French, 
And honor joined the patriot ring 
Low on their wooden bench. 
O bounteous seas that never fail! 
O day remembered yet! 
O happy port that spied the sail 
Which wafted Lafayette ! 
Pole-star of light in Europe’s night, 
That never faltered from the right. 
Kings shook with fear, old empires crave 
The secret force to find 
Which fired the litdle state to save 
The rights of all mankind. 
But right is might through all the world; 
Province to province faithful clung, 
Through good and ill the war-bolt hurled, 


He 


en- 


The sea returning day-by-day 
Restores the world-wide mart; 
So let each dweller on the bay 
Fold Boston in his heart, 
Till these echoes be choked with snows, 
Or over the town blue ocean tlows. 


Let the blood of her hundred thousands 
Throb in each manly vein; 

And the wit of all her wisest 
Make sunshine in her brain. 

in For you can teach the lightning speech, 

And round the globe your voices reach. 

And each shall care for other, 

And each to each shall bend, 

To the poor a noble brother, 

To the good an equal friend. 

A blessing through the ages thus 

Shield all thy roofs and towers! 

God with the fathers, so with us, 

Thou darling town of ours! 


—February Atlantic. 
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intelligence to the feeble-minded, might be a 


erator that helps us win the true riches that/ and Maude Howe, daughters of the testator, suitable tribate to his memory, and, perhaps, 
thief, nor flood, nor fire, can ever seize from our | Who states as preliminary to this that his wife, | not vbjectionabie to the readers of the Common- 


grasp. 


trembles at his name. 
those who are wholly God's. 
together for good” to then. 


loath t 
It Geti not yet appear what we shall be.” 
Light is sown for the righteous.” 


Vest yet. [t is sown; 
Home” comes by-and-bye. 


very little of what ti 
and one would hard 


and crush it under the harrow and make it die 
But wait trom spring till September, and the | 
glory of the resurrection shall display the wi et 
dom and goodness of Him who ordained that i 
ot death ite should spring up. ee 
So it doesn't seem to us the loving way of God 
> cast us INtO SOTrOW, to trouble us this way se 
that, towhelm us in waters of affliction wo huis 
our blooming hopes under the sod; but wait, 
Fruits that are 
are sott-cheeked and | 


for God's processes to ripen, 
green and bitter in June 
sweet in September. Wait till God's Processes | 
are finished. The turning-lathe that has the 
sharpest knives produces the finest work. it 
for the harvest hour. ; 
are not yet gone. The winter Storms have | 

raged above the fields: but it shall appear that | he 
they only protected the buried grain, and the | 
spring melting shall nourish the hidden lit #4 
and all the weathers of the year shall hel ‘it 
upward. The autumn will solve all 
dissolve all doubts, vindicate all proniuses 
untold the glory of the vear, os 
tion for the present seemeth 
ous; 


Pp and 
_ “Now no afflic- 
Joyous, but griey 
nevertheless, » Dut griev 


peaceable fruit of righteousness i 
gn sDess unto 
are eXercised thereby.” ——— | i 





Miss Eila Martin has been admitted to the 


Illinois bar, passing i 
: » Passing &@ Very creditab] ina- 
tion before the Supreme Court. ee 


\ 


Parks for this position. 


Upon the preacher's desk was 


To the convicts at the State Prison, Charles- 


d vigor. 


her, wh 


Sort Boston, Jan. 
,At the morning service at the Church of th* 


the church at his funeral. 
| May comfort some of you a little to see these 
pene ace even if they are a little faded. 
ae ; can pray w 

afterward it  yieldeth the | Fath ; 


town, Mass. :—Dear Friends :— A noble man has 
thged passed away whose heart ever beat warmly for 
These ~y alt) those in misfortune. r 
uv Sfows of the North | from time-t 


e. He visited your prison 
o-time in the days of his strength 
The last time I remember to have 


| heard him speak in public was at the anniver- 
| sary of the Society for the Aid of 
+; Convicts, in May, 1873. 
P tj friends, a ¢ 
Questions. | altar of 


Discharged 
3 I send you, dear 
cross of flowers which adorned the 


I think it 


‘ And I 
ith an honest heart that the Almighty 


o loves and cares forall his children, 


ay bring you in his own way to th 

may ) 3 hat heaven 
into whose sweet rest I feel sure that 
friend has entered.—Yours to help if I can, 


our dear 


Jvutta Warp Howse. 
15, 1876. 


e 
"All things work | testator recommending the selection of N. Austin | idiocy, his own being as follows : “Idiocy is the 
A codicil whi -com- | iti ing i i i 
But we must trust the Father for the present. | panies the will is dated May 24th, 1873. ‘The Bret amma EE ae er acne 
section relates to the private bequests; the sec- 
aight is some fox tie Mark! it ond reads as follows: ‘I direct my trustees to 
us say Chas sprung up and come to har- Pay the interest of two thousand doilars annually 
the song of “Harvest to the Treasurer of the Perkins Institution and 
ng ciety dine, i Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, for the 
e Who has never seen a wheat-field knows | benefit of Laura Bridgman during her life, said 
there is ina bag of grain, | Sum to be deposited in a savings bank or sav- 
vee eee ly think that the way to de- | ings banks, and the income, whatey 
{ veauty was Co Cast it into the ground | 48 aforesaid.” 
The exercises at the State Prison, last Sun- 
jay forenoon, served to remind the convicts 
that one who for years took a deep interest in 
them and helped to befriend many an unfortu- 
nate and nee y ex-convict had passed to his 
long home. 
handsome cross, composed of rare flowers, th 
significance of which was explained by the fol 
j lowing letter, which was read during the ser- 
vice :— 


er it is, paid 


a salutary results. 
are not to be confounded. The difference is as 


Death only leads our friends and our- | Julia Ward Howe, has ample means of her own. | wealth 
selves to a door that itself can never enter, and | The trystees are given full powers in the man- : 
introduces us to an immortal company that never | 4gement of the property, and in case of a vacancy 

Phere is no evil lett to | the judge of probate is authorized to fill it, th 





"| He says (in the Superintendent's Report) that 
there is disagreement as to the definition of 


some morbid cause in the bodily organization, 
the faculties and sentiments remain dormant or 
undeveloped, so that the person is incapable of 
self-guidance, and of approaching that degree 
of knowledge usual with others of his age.” 
With regard to causes, he is emphathic in draw- 
ing attention to the distinction between organic 
and functional defects of the brain—the former 
referring to missing or defective organs, the 
latter to disarrangement of actual organs. Of 
course, the latter case is the more favorable, 
pand training and judicious treatment may effect 
Again, the brain and the soul 





that between the keys and strings of a musical 
instrument and the musician who plays on it. 

It is difficult to classify feeble-minded per- 
sons, and Dr. Howe's general rule is into idiots, 
fools and simpletons, the best test of one’s 
condition being the degree of perfection in 
language. If a child of eight or ten years 
cannot speak, it is an indication of idiocy. A 
fool might use only nouns, while a mere sim- 
pleton might substitute personal pronouns. But 
the latter would not comprehend the nse of the 
disjunctive conjunctiun ; would be unable to con- 
struct a sentence like the following: ‘*Should 
it be fair to-morrow, and my father consent, I 
will either come to you or send my brother.” 
Other tests of idiocy are the sense of music, 
color, form, weight and dimensions. In the 





treatment of the individual his tendencies with 


Bad news from George on the English throne: 


Till freedom cheered and the joy-bells rung. 


School for Idiots at South Boston, 


Among some pamphlets gathered from the 
‘‘editor’s table” I found the Twenty-Highth An- 
nual Report of the Trustees of the Massachu- 
in the Greek war shows how thoroughly that] setts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youth, the major part of which, The Superin- 
tendent's Report, was by Dr. Howe, who, in 
died, but he had lived long enough to see the | COM8equence of failing health, resigned the 
it to run down and out its fibers through all the end of two French empires and two Napoleons, superintendence with the report. It was my 
ground, clinging to stone and soil until it defies the restoration and the dowalsll of the elder fortune, some years since, to visit that insti- 4 
tution in company with a party of Sisters of 
|and the toundation of another on the ruins of Charity belonging to charitable institutions in 
George IV. was king of | Canada and Salem, who had come to learn what 


' England, and the accession of the Princess they could of the charities of Boston and Massa- 

Victoria seemed a great way off when the young 
kindles gratitude and devotion in the heart of American enthusiast took up arms for the Greek i i i 

African slavery was one of the rec- | t0 sending the report in question to the good 

dience in another. Severity chastens one and 2 Sones i abit ge pce mec ce ladies who had manifested so much interest in 

: ry, and di madison Was | the matter, I took it up, the other da . 

However tierce, then, the fire of trouble may | Pfesident of the United States. » Py Senet 

be, the love of God can quench. its diaie | Very remote row, and the most natural thing to 

However sharp the dart that tlies out against | Say of the man who has just died, at the age of after I observed the funeral cortege of Dr. 

‘Tlow. | 8&¥enty-four years, is that he was an active | Howe winding slowly past the window. The 

ever impassable the gulf, the love of God ean | friend of John Brown, and that he visited San Cc 


nat - : 2 i oincidence, together with the interestir 3 
Phe love of God turns every storm | Domingo in behalf of a scheme of annexation. — Z oe 


acter and treatment of the subject, led to the 
; By the will of Dr. Howe, Thomas B. Wales | SUssestion that a review of this document, a 
st harnesses to our chariot and compels to grace | of Boston, and Francis V. Balch of West Rox. | !4rge portion of which was so recently from the 
our triumph, Sickness can only hasten us to | bury, are appointed trustees and joint execu-| pen of him who has been ‘eyes to the blind” and 
that lan. where the cheek of health never fevers | tors, with instructions to pay the income of the 
Poverty is the successtul op- | trust funds to Julia R., Florence M., Laura E. 


t 


‘ 


r 


school there are now nine others in this coun- 
try where more than eleven hundred feeble- 
minded youth are receiving instruction and 
learning habits of order, cleanliness, temper- 
ance, and, in many cases, habits of industry that 
will enable them to do something for their own occupancy in a frugal and unostentatious man- 
support. ner, and that, particularly, instead of a great 
State Prison at Concord, a small one should be 
ants of the institution in repairs and improve- | » 


Ww 
m 


th 
bl 
ot 


perament. 


ti 


or however infirm they may be, should be left 
out of the common bond of brotherly love, 


x 


Conditon ot Idiots,” he shows the miserable con- 
dition of the class twenty-five years ago, per- 
8 
fore the law—in the latter respect they being 
regarded as paupers and classed with rogues | The agency of the sick State poor has already 
and vagabonds. He then shows their improved | poen consolidated with the general agency. 
condition since the establishment of the school, | The work of the visiting agency is criticised at 
‘more than three-fifths of the five hundred | considerable length. That it has done great 


and forty-eight who have been enrolled as/ good is conceded, but less than was expected, | ; 
pupils having improved either physically, mo- 


ind, and the school for the feeble-minded, no 
her monument may be needed to commem- 
orate the life and services of Dr. Howe. 


and a committee was appointed to der the 
expediency of commissioners being appointed 
to inquire into the condition and numbers of 
this class in the Commonwealth, and report at 
the next General Court. The committee ap- 
pointed were Messrs. Byington of Stockbridge, 
Clarke of Boston, Burbank of Lexington, Up- 
ham of Malden, and Perry of Dover. It was 
a coincidence, unknown to each other, that the 
same winter a committee on the same matter 
was appointed by the New York Senate, the 
latter proposing the immediate establishment 
of an asylum, which was not adopted by the 
Legislature, while the work of the Massachu- 
setts committee resulted in the appointment by 
Gov. Briggs of three commissioners, Messrs. 
Horatio Byington, Gilman Kimball, and Dr. 
Howe, chairman. The commissioners sent cir- 
cular letters to the towns of the Commonwealth, 
visiting some in person, thereby obtaining much 
information, some of a favorable character, with 
regard to the condition, and probable results of 
judicious treatment, of this class of persons. 
Information was also gathered from France, 
Switzerland and Prussia, where schools had al- 
ready been established. 
The report was presented to the Legislature 
of 1847, accompanied by a letter from George 
Sumner, the friend of Dr. Howe, then in Paris, 
who had informed himself as to the condition 
and treatment of imbeciles in schools estab- 
lished in Paris, and also of the general senti- 
ment toward them in the past and present. 
This letter of Mr. Summer, of a most interest- 
ing and philanthropic character, is contained in 
the appendix affixed to the document, the re- 
port of the trustees, under consideration. He 
alludes to the barbarous treatment meted out to 
these unfortunates in many lands, the practice 
in Sparta of throwing them, as also sickly chil- 





Pinel, Esquirol and Gall, the more humane 


Mohammed with regard to them, behind whom 
in kindness it is to be hoped our Christian land 


Bicétre under Messrs. Voisin and Vallée. 
pressing to the latter his surprise, he replied: 


do good, are all that is necessary ;” when Mr. 


a key to the sentiments of sympathy and fra- 


review the letter of Mr. Sumner, which occu- 


pupils in the schools before mentioned, with 
allusion to the ‘‘first methodical attempt” known 
to himself, that of Itard, in 1800, upon a boy 
found wild in a forest in France, that of Dr. 
Guggenbiibl in Switzerland, and Dr. Saegert in 
Berlin. 
The result of Dr. Howe’s labors was an ap- 
propriation by the Legislature of 1848 of two 
thousand five hundred dollars annually, for three 
years, fur the benefit of ten idiot children, ‘‘se- 
lected from those at public charge, or from the 
families of indigent persons in the Common- 
wealth,” and the establishment of the school in 
October, 1848, at the asylum for the blind under 
the supervision of Dr. Howe—Mr. Richards, 
the teacher, during the summer previous having 
visited the schools in Paris to learn the methods 


dren, into the Eurotas, the adverse opinions of 


treatment of the insane, and the injunction of 


may not be found. He speaks of the interest 
with which he had watched the progress of 
young idiots in Paris under M. Seguin, and at 
Ex- 


“Jl ne faut, Monsieur, quela patience et le désir 
de bien faire’—‘‘Patience, and the desire to 


Sumner felt constrained to add: ‘‘Le talent de 
bien faire’—‘‘The talent todo good.” He says 
that ‘‘in certain districts of France the common 
appellation of an idiot is the innocent; and the 
etymology of the word which designates one of 
the largest class of idiots, the erétins, is itself 


ternity” toward them, crétin being a corruption 
of Chrétien (Christian). But I may not further 


pies thirteen pages of the appendix, detailing 
at length the treatment and progress of the 


regretted having to speak at all. 

This total and unanimous silence before the 
unabashed utterauces of confederate soldiers 
and legislators shows that the divorce between 
Northern and Southern sentimert in the Demo- 
cratic party has not yet taken place; that, de- 
spite the humiliations and ignominy placed upon 
the Northern members by the rebellious South- 
erners before and during the war, the former are 
content still to allow the latter to lead and dic- 
tate as in the old days. Instead of rightfully 
maintaining that the South was all wrong, and 
that the North is for conciliation, forgiveness 
and peace on the basis of the integrity of the 
nation, the supremacy of loyalty, and the right 
of superior numbers and prowess, they dumbly 
sit and hear the most atrocious calumnies ot 
their people and brethren-in-arms, and the most 
fatal theories in regard to the union of the States 
and the powers and duties of the general gov- 
ernment. If there is aught that is weak and 
dispiriting it is this subserviency of the North- 
ern members. One good, hearty, intelligent 
and defiant speech from a Northern Democratic 
member would rally the people to him, and give 
him a future. But such a swash of words as 
Tarbox of this State uttered, not only disgusts 
his acquaintances at home, but must make every 
Southerner feel that the North is the craven 
that it was in the ante-bellum days. More grit 
and manliness, just now, would much become 
the reconciling Democracy ! 








Our State Charities. 
A bill has been introduced into the lower 
branch of the Legislature, relative to the Board 
of State Charities, bringing the question of abol- 
ishing the Board before the appropriate com- 
mittee, and is likely to test the sentiment of 
both branches in the matter. The Board and 
its Visiting Agent have not constituted a happy 
family, and difficulties have arisen between 
officials which, be the blame where it may, is 
not conducive to harmonious and wise adminis- 
tration of the trust committed to them. The 
twelfth annual report of the Board was submit- 
ted to the Legislature last Saturday. Like its 
predecessors, it is full, direct, and free in com- 
ment. It is from the pen of F. B. Sanborn, 
and is, in parts, caustic and sarcastic, as might 
be expected. The Board when it was estab- 
lished, twelve years ago, had control over the 
admission, transfer and discharge of State pau- 
pers to and from the four almshouses and three 
lunatic hospitals then in operation, and over the 
collection of head-money from immigrants. It 


the public institutions for charity and correc- 
tion. It has done its work so well that the 
State, with a population larger by 450,000, has 
‘ewer State paupers than when the Board began 
its work, and pays for their relief in a much 
better manner than formerly, and scarcely more 
money, reckoned in gold, than it didthen. The 
powers of the Board have not always proved 
sufficient to check the growing increase of ex- 
penditure in prison and hospital buildings. 
Within the past five or six years three or four 
million dollars have been appropriated to build 
county and State prisons and hospitals for the 
insane, and probably a million or two more will 
be needed to complete the structures now be- 
gun. The Board believe that an outlay of two 
ur two and a half millions judiciously made 
would have provided buildings better adapted 
to the necessities of the case than will now be 
secured by spending twice that sum. 
The attention directed to the cost of State 
buildings now or lately in progress will result 
favorably in the long run, ifnot at present. The 
new hospital in Worcester, for example, is ex- 
pected to cost, with tl:e interest on the sums ex- 
pended up to the time when it will be ready for 
occupancy, $1,350,000. The interest on this at 
six per cent. is about $81,000, which would be 
nearly four dollars a week for each of the four 
hundred patients it is expected to accommodate. 
The new hospital at Danvers will cost about as 
much. The heating apparatus of this last is ex- 





there pursued. Here the school continued for 
two years so successfully that the legislative 
appropriation was doubled and the school re- 
moved to a building in the neighborhood. 
Meanwhile, Governor Hunt of New York be- 
coming interested in the subject, an exhibition 
of the Massachusetts pupils was held at Albany, 
the capital, in the winter of 1851, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a school in New 
York under the charge of Dr. H. B. Wilbur of 
Massachusetts. Schools were afterward estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

The Legislature having appropriated twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and five thousand more 
being raised by subscription, the present site was 
purchased, and a building erected which was 
ready for occupancy in October, 1856. Dr. 
Howe's report continues: ‘‘The situation is one 
of the pleasantest and most salubrious within the 
city limits, and in every way adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was selected. The grounds 
have been extended by purchase within the past 
ear, 1875, and now form a complete square, 

bounded by wide public avenues, and with a fine 

view of the sea, and a good southern exposure. 

It had its origin in that feeling of respect tor hu- 

manity which is pained by the thought that any 

ho bear its impress, however low in the scale, 


4 


nd outcast from the common family.” 
Unde: the head of the ‘*Past and Present 





ally or intellectually.” As the result of this 


: : a ommended that its four departments should be 
onally, with regard to public opinion and be-| reduced to two, when its annual expenses might 
be reduced to $45,000, a saving of about $9000. 


and less than might have been accomplished. 
The Board think it should not be abolished, but 
modified and made more effective with a re- 
duced cost. 
mendations are that no more money be appro- 


pected to cost about $60,000, or $150 for each 
patient. This sum would supply him with a 
cooking-stove at sixty dollars, a parlor-stove at 
forty dollars, and a fireplace with marble mantel 
at fifty dollars. The cost of the heating appa- 
ratus at Worcester will be somewhat less, so 
that if distributed among the patients it would 
give each his two stoves and a fireplace. The 
consumption of fuel at Worcester will probably 
amount to four tons for each patient by the 
year, where as now not more than two and a 
quarter tons to each are used at Northampton, 
and not more than two tons at Taunton. The 
enlargement of the Reform School at West- 
boro’, at a cost of about $100,000, is condemned 
as a repetition of an experiment which has once 
been tried with unsatisfactory results. Five 
hundred young offenders the Board believes to 
be too many for such an institution, and it is 
therefore recommended to keep the new build- 
ing strictly within the limits of the appropria- 
tion, and refuse to furnish accommodation for 
more than one hundred additional boys, or three 
hundred and fifty in all. Should it ever be nec- 
essary to provide for a larger number, it would 
be better, the report says, to build a new an] 
stronger building elsewhere for the older and 
more vicious boys. The large appropriation 
for the new State Prison at Concord is disap- 
proved. The true policy would be to build a 
smaller prison of two hundred and fifty cells, 
and make the necessary alterations in the Char- 
lestown prison at an expense of about $100,000. 
In regard to the work of the Board it is rec- 


Among the other special recom- 





The report of the trustees details the present 


ents, and the appendix also contains ‘‘an elab- 


priated for the public buildings now partly com- 
pleted than is necessary to fit them for speedy 


s a0 @ 
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uilt there, and the Charlestown Prison re- 
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ese institutions exist, the asylum for the 
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that some better, and, if possible, less costly, 
method be devised for the care and treatment | House of Representatives he answered the alle- | 
of insane persons, so that the building of great) gations above by courting the fullest investiga- 
hospitals for incurable patients may no longer | tion and pronouncing the charges a slander. 
seem to be necessary, while, on the other hand, | yr. Chapin is maintaining the dignity of the 
Jane Green. | gl] practicable means may be employed to pre-| Massachusetts Democracy in Congress. The 














of 


of 


Whoever has critically followed the recent 
amnesty debate in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives must have been struck with the 
fact of the utter and surprising subserviency of 
the Northern Democracy to the assertions and 
assumptions of the Southerners. 
vassalage renewed—the continued recognition 


We had hoped the war had taught something, 
but it seems it has not, to the Northerners. 
With a single exception every false statement 


The Northern Democracy, 


It is the old 


a superior power of mind and incividuality. 


Hill of Georgia and Tucker of Virginia has 








Tegard to gluttony, cleanliness and mirthful- 


SRR its go 


been received without protest, and without re- 
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vent insanity, and to give proper employment, | 7, 


THE COMM ON WEAL TH. | exercise and medical care to the chronic insane. | tg an investigation. 


this the proudest moment of my life. 








Lamar as a Senator. 


A good deal of hope has been expressed, on favor of suffrage for women, as illustrated in 
the loyal and generous utterances of Congress- Wyoming territory, has been offered the past 
man Lamar, that he would be foremost in the | week to the legislative committee and others by 
work of pacification and unity between North|the presence in town of Hon. John W. King- 
and South. But it seems his fine sayings, like| man, formerly a justice of the United States 
those of many others, must be taken with grains | District Court of that territory. 
of allowance. He has just been elected Sena- | legislative committee that when the law enfran- 
tor from Mississippi—the result of a Democratic | chising women was passed it was met at first 
success through intimidation and violence—and | wi 
this is how he expresses himself upon his nomin- | hostility from others, and favor from those who 
ation: ‘It would be affectation in me to disguise | desired woman-suffrage. 
the pleasure and gratification which thrill me in| ure had grown in popular favor, and, while at 
There | first the ladies of the territory were rather in- 
are occasions in the lifetime of every man when | disposed to avail themselves of the right of 


ness must be considered; also his general tem- | ply, even, by the Northern Democratic mem- | emotions of his heart. 
bers, as gospel truth. Upon Republicans solely | is 
Dr. Howe’s attention seems first to have been | has devolved the duty of answering these asser- | an 
drawn to this unfortunate class from the fact of | tions—false in fact, false in theory, false to the | in 
an idiotic blind child having been brought to | purpose and scope of our national compact. | convention of Southern men, descendants of |t 
the asylum for the biind, in 1839, whose condi- | The exception that we note is that of Mr. Walker | § 
on was greatly improved. Two others were | of New York, who, living near Elmira, could my hands the rights, tiie honor, and the sover-|T 
afterward treated with considerable success, | not return to his constituents without saying | eignty, of your State. : 

when the subject began to occupy his thoughts |that Mr. Hill’s statements of inhumanity to] a 
and studics until other public-spirited individ- | confederate prisoners at Elmira wire unfound- | 
uals became interested, and it was deemed aljed. This he did mildly, and as though he half 
duty to act in the matter, though it was of a 
nature to require caution and prudence, so in- 
different and faithless was the public mind on 
the subject. In the winter of 1845 and ’46 the 
subject was brought before the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives by Judge Byington, 


was charged also with a general supervision of 


refers to the lease of the Ware River Railroad | 
by the Boston and Albany, and states that the 
president of the latter and his family had 3745 | 


ee a large percentage for 999 years. 


: 2 : f officers and employes, and requiring rigid 
: eas : modeled, with a view to the better classification | economy; and that no private interest should be 
are 009 ee of Dr. Jarvis’ exhaus- | of convicts; that the whole penal and prison | sybserved by the managers of the property at 
tive report on idiocy published in the ‘American system be investigated, revised and amended; | tne expense of the stockholders and the public. 
Journal of Medical Sciences,” in 1849. While 


egislature, as yet, has taken no action looking 


th apathy on the part of some, open, bitter 





war; and Brown was no less a defiant and in- 
solent Senator twenty y vars ago, a veritable 
Hotspur of the South, ready for any indignity 
to Northern men, and full of contempt for 
Northern opinion. The genius and statesman- 
ship of the two men, in any correct sense, were 
unknown quantities. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Stare Epucation 1x Massacausetts.—The 

thirty-ninth annual report of the State Board 

of Education has been presented to the Legis- 

lature. The Massachusetts school fund, es- 

tablished under the law of 1834, amounted at 

the close of the year 1850 to $986,305.33, and 

at the end of 1874 to the sum of $2,117,732.82. 

Since 1855 one half of the annual income of the 
fund has been apportioned for the support of the 
common schools. The other moiety has been 

consumed in the payment of the salaries of va- 
tious educational office:s, support of normal 
schools, normal art-school, teachers’ institutes, 
printing reports, and keeping in repair norma! 
school-houses, ete. The Board serves without 
pay. One half the income of the school fund 
in 1876 was $89,287.28, and the educational 
expenses, aside from the moiety given the com- 
mon schools, were $100,643.47. A resolve of 
1875 asks the opinion of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether itis advisable to increase the school 
fund. The Board replies that it is advisable, 
and that there seems to be but three ways to 
provide the money. One is by making annual 
appropriations, to be paid from the State treas- 
ury, one by increasing the school fund to the 
amount which shall be required to enable one 
moiety of the income thereot to be sufficient to 
meet other educational expenses of the State, 
and one by assessing a half-mill or quarter-mill 
tax. The last course is approved and recom- 
mended by the Board. The Board reuews its 
recommendations of last year’s report for a sci- 
entific survey of the State. The erection of a 
Massachusetts building at Philadelphia, to be 
devoted to educational and scientific exhibits, is 
deemed probable, and a recommendation is made 
that more money be appropriated to this end. 








A Quier Town.—A correspondent writes: 
‘Having occasion recently to visit a Village on 
the line of the South Shore Railroad, on our 
return we were obliged to wait at Cohasset for 
the noon-train, and took that opportunity to 
visit the rocky eminence that overlooks the 
town and harbor. Whien the Minot Ledge light- 
house was rebuilt the stones were fitted and laid 
out near the place, an observatory was built on 
this elevated spot, and signals placed here to com- 
municate with the workmen engaged in erect- 
ing that remarkable construction. From this 
height one can have a very commanding view 
of the town and harbor, which appears from the 
spot like a map spread out, with its roads in full 
view leading out from the village to the scatter- 
ing farm-houses in the distance. Some twenty 
or thirty sail of vessels lay in the harbor, sur- 
rounded, that morning, with a thin sheet of 
ice. Far below where [ stood, at the head of 
the harbor, in full view, was a lumber and 
coal-yard. Strange as it may seem, on that 
mild winter morning we stood for a esnsid- 
able time looking down on that pleasant village 
and saw no beasts of burden, no animals of any 
kind in the streets or pastures, no moving vee 
hicles of any description, and neither man, 
woman nor child in sight; and but for a few 
clothes-lines of washing hung out to dry in 
the sun, the entire village had the appearance 
ot being deserted by its inhabitants. Half an 
hour afterward the scene changed—the schools 
were dismissed, the welcome sound of the 
locomotive was heard, a coal-cart with its 
usual accompaniments appeared on the street, 
a covered wagon from a neighboring village 
drove up to the depot, and a gentleman, nearly 
eighty years of age, was seen coming down the 
street apparently ina somewhat rapid and excit- 
ed manner; his appearance was in remarkable 
contrast with the general quietude of the village, 

and could only be accounted for on the suppo- 

sition that he had read in a Boston paper that 

morning the speech of Mr. Blaine on the atroc- 

ity of Jefferson Davis, which had stirred his 

patriotic blood to a remarkable degree. The 

noon-train, soon after this, started out with two 

passenger-cars, containing in all three passen- 

gers for Boston. From appearances most of 

the inhabitants left the town in the morning- 

train!” 


A State Scanpat.—Mr. Francis B. Hayes, 
a State director of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, has made town and State talk, the past 
week, by arraigning Moses Kimball and Ches- 
ter W. Chapin for irregular, if not questionable, 
practices in connection with the management 
of that road. In regard to the former gentle- 
man he says,ina report to the Legislature :— 
One who has been many years a State director 
seems to have been interested in the stock while 
in office, it standing on the books of the com- 
pany either in his brother’s name as trustee, or 
in his own name as trustee, or directly in his 
own name, or pledged by him to another as 
collateral security for money borrowed by him, 
or held in the name of his wife. Moreover, he 
seems to have profited largely while a State di- 
rector by purchasing land adjacent to the tracks 
of the road when the company did not choose to 
buy it. and selling the gravel from it to a con- 
tractor, who required, in order to haul the 
gravel, the construction of a third track over 


our road for a distance of about .five miles, 


which construction, and the purchasing of land 


necessary to be acquired fur a portion of the 
track, called for an outlay of about $75,000. 
Although no moral offence may have been com- 
mitted, and the construction of the track and 
hauling of the gravel may have been found ad- 
vantageous to the road as well as to the director, 
yet it seems to the undersigned improper for a 
director, certainly for a State director, to em- 
bark in any enterprise which required for its 





uccess the action of the directors, of which he 
3 one. 
As to Mr. Chapin’s misconduct, Mr. Hayes | 





IN 


hares, and several of the directors had shares, | . 


osting from fifty to seventy-five cents on the! 
ollar, on which the directors voted to guaran- | 
He ex- | 
resses the opinion that the State would be 


reatly benefitted by insisting upon the fidelity ¥ 


It is due to Mr. Kimball to say that in the 





dr 


Wowman-Surrrace.—Unexpected evidence in 


Since then the meas- 





he can but imperfectly express in language the ' suffi 





» Voting was now universal among them. 


All that I can now say | Judge Kingman went on to speak o 
that, as a Southern man, a Georgian by birth | ficial effect of women in the selection of candi- 
d education, and a Mississippian by adoption | dates for office, and his experience with women 
my earliest manhood, I come to thank this | as jurors had led him to belie 


body with a hundred thousand dollars, and a 
good-sized farm, starting off on his own hook. 
The more the merrier, and the sooner the better! 


acteristic letter from C. A. Davis was in per- 
fect accord with the tone and drift of Methodism | 
in 1840. And althougi Davis had, in that letter, | 19m to be incorporated into his ‘Pre’ jiom of 
called upon the public to consider the Watch- | Life,” after this manner :— 

man editor ecclesiastically dead and blotted out 
| of existence, yet he appeared with Dr. N. Bangs 


| the editor be 


fray his expenses; so he came to Lowell with a| 
| new string of ‘“‘specifications,” and also to in- 
duce the New England Conference to confirm | 
|the doings of his ez-parte committee in New 


support of his old charge of ‘‘slander,” in pub- 
lishing that poetry of ‘‘Deborah” about Bishop 
Soule; but the new charge of ‘‘slander” was 
for the editor having said that ‘every word of 
that poetry was justified.” 
quashed the doings of his committee instantly ; 
and, while it held the editor to trial on that new 
charge, the inerits of that poetry were neve”, 
examined at ail. 
tacle was presented which might well remind| the finis of 
one of the far-famed ‘Star Chamber,” ‘wa hun- 


was never seen before, or since, in the entire 
history of Episcopal Methodism. 
merits or demerits of any church polity that I 
am now upon. 
which this sect took, not only in its supreme 
councils, but also in nearly all of its Annual Con- 














f the bene- 


ve that as jurors 


hey were free from many of the influences 


outhern ancestors, for having committed into | which controlled men while in the jury-box 


he committee had doubtless heard the argu- 


, By your unrestricted | ment, doubtless urged in good faith, that good 
nd unrestrained suffrages I am elected to an| women would refrain {rom voting, and that 
ffice adorned by the genius and statesmanship | active participation in politics by females would 
of a@ Brown and a Davis.” Who Davis is | be confined to the bold, the indifferent and the 
everybody knows-—the arch-rebel of the late | shameless. 


' There had been similar apprehen- 
sions entertained in the territory which later ex- 
perience had dissipated; nor had the polls drawn 
women away from the proper discharge of their 
domestic duties, and he had never heard a com- 
plaint from a man that he had a worse wife or a 
worse mother to his children because she inter- 
ested herself actively in keeping the town de- 
cent and law-abiding. As jurors the women had 
made the influence of New England institutions 
and thought felt among the mountains. The 


providing for the observance of the Sab- 


indicted every one. 


country town in Massachusetts. 


enduring pillars of the fabric. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Industrial Schools. 


where. 


of the army. 
thought of. Oh, no! 


and employed. 


provement for the colored people. 


in seasons of depressions like the present. 


eleemousynary sort of way. 


military basis. 


of similar character. 
house. That is immaterial. 
neither. 


their 


school. 


general find looking to that object. 
should le see fit to leave the ground. 
work performed. 

men; 


not be fit for the men without the women and 
children. There is no lack of ingenuity among 
the social reformers, in this respect. They 
would make a neat little community of it, with- 
out shakerism, mormonism, free-love, or any- 


it; and why not? To put such a project under 
the control of the average state officer would 
kill it dead. The scheme is philanthropic, and 
needs philanthropists—something akin to Grant's 
policy among the Indians. A Quaker could 
compass it, but give it to the politicians, and 


tion. 
Nothing herein contained would prevent any- 











The “Isms” against Abolition. 
Isms, abnormal, in church or state, 
Like the dross of gold unrefined, 
From which come wars and deadly hate, 
Thus beclouding the human mind. 
Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :—That char- 





local legislature passed a bundle of statutes 


bath, but it was soon set at naught, and the 
grand jury, until women took their place upon 
it, refused to take cognizance of the offence. 
The female grand jurors went about Laramie 
city and discovered that every storekeeper in 
town kept open store on the Sabbath, and they 
The matter was settled by 
the continuance of the indictment, and since 
that day, when the female jurors took their vig- 
orous action, Sunday in Laramie city kas been 
as peaceful and New England-like as in any 
He expressed 
the belief that when Wyoming should form a 
State constitution, so far from abandoning female 
suffrage, it would form one of the noblest and 
Several ladies 
of the city gave Judge Kingman a reception and 
banquet at the Hotel Brunswick on Monday 
evening, and he has been quite a lion while here. 


Epiror oF THE ComMMONWEALTH :—Immedi- 
ately after the close of the war and before Gen. 
Howard had begun his charitable work among 
the freedmen, the writer hereof proposed a sys- 
tem of industrial schools, upon a large scale, 
as well fur the education of the thousands of 
idle darkies in the ways of -civilization, as 
towards a comprehensive solution of the South- 
ern problem, whicli then, as now, was a source 
of uneasiness among philanthropists every 
It would have been perfectly practica- 
ble at that time, because the government was in 
for a large expenditure anyhow, and it seemed 
more sensible to organize our charity than to 
let it run to waste through the commissariat 
This, however, was not to be 
They will be wanted on 
the farms and plantations, presently, at five or 
ten dollars a month, and we must not do any- 
thing to change the normal relation of employer 
In thus preserving the normal 
order we squandered well up to a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, when, if half that sum had 
been put into a constructive channel, it would 
have proved a good investment for the govern- 
ment itself, and a never-failing source of im- 


A similar idea was suggested, a few years ago, 
as a remedy for the horde of unskilled hands 
which are found in every large city, and also as 
a means of employment for the surplus labor 
We 
are in for a bill of expense, witether or no, and 
we might as well divert some o it where it will 
be a permanent advantage as to scatter it in an 
You must have a 
thousand acres of land to each school, and the 
necessary buildings for shops and dormitories 
It need not be half so grand as a State Prison, | the swollen bud-sheath, and fruit : 
nor even so desirable. A camp would do to be-| he has found the white-rolled blooks sleeping 
gin with and the organization would take a semi-| very near to peeping without his tude help. 
The people then would plant 
their own corn and potatoes, make their own 
shoes and clothes, raise their own stock, and pay 
their own way, and pay interest on capital in- 
vested toward a fund tor locating other schools 


You may call this a reformatory or an alms- 
But it would be| it. 
None would be obliged to remain who 
did not wish to, and, on the other hand, those 
who desired could invest therein and make it 
home —and, by-the-way, inducements 
should be held out for persons to invest in the 
The inmates might be given to under- 
stand that they could buy out the State as soon 
as they pleased by adding their savings to a 
But no 
one would be permitted to carry anything away, 
ILis sub- 
sistence should be deemed a full equivalent for 


This, it wil! be said, is all very well for single 


but what of the women and children? 
The answer is, that such an organization would 


thing of the kind—only give them a choice of 





| ferences and subordinate meetings for ‘‘crush- 
| ing out abolition,” although mateers of church 
record, the light of heaven has never yet been 


permitted to shine upon the pages containing 
the details of these persecutions; and it never 
will be. In 1840 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church declared, in its highest official capacity 
as a church— 

That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for 
any preacher to permit colored persons to give 
testimony against white persons in any State 
“heggs they are denied that privilege in trials at 
That was Methodism in 1840. And now one 
of the officials of this church takes it upon 
himself to detract from the anti-slavery tame 
of Henry Wilson, as if he had been removed 
from his labors here to make room for this 
Bishop, now that slavery has been abolished, 
not by the church, but by the sword wielded by 
the men with whom Henry Wilson successfully 
fought that bloody battle for freedom! 

In Boston there is located “The Methodist 
Historical Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference ;” and, hence, years ago, some of its 
members were awakened to an appreciation of 
what LaRoy Sunderland had done in having in- 
augurated those movements against slavery, 
and in behalf of an educated ministry, to which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is this day so 
much indebted. This society requested Mr. 
Sunderland to write for it a history of his labors 
in this regard, and for which labors he had been 
so bitterly persecuted by the church. With 
that request Mr. Sunderland cheerfully com- 
plied. But it is hardly necessary to add that 
that history has been snugly deposited in the 
society archives, where it will never see the 
light of day. Thus we see that the ‘‘ism” that 
endorses man-stealing opposes anti-slavery; 
and it is the same which forbids free discussion 
and conceals the records of its own deeds. 
VETERAN. 





CORRES PONDENUE. 
From Southern Massachusetts. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New Beprorp, Jan. 11, 1876. 
THE SEASON. 

In the midst of a New England winter, as to 
the calendar, but what a misnomer for these 
weeks gone! ‘To-day the sun is warmly shin- 
ing, the skies are tenderly blue, while little soft 
flocks of fleecy clouds go sailing before the 
south wind. Ocean basks like a beryl to fill 
the beaming bay; sands of sparkling white in- 
vite us to come down to the forsaken beaches; 
and the brown boulders sit in their dark, warm 
smoothness, unflecked by a snow-flake, unen- 
cumbered by a clinging ice-cake. The sedges 
upon the mere whisper with the waves as they 
bend; one might almost fancy a summer-win- 
row’s silk_n sweep was stealing. Little birds 
from som:where flit and twitter timidly. Has 
not sume one seen a swallow in the south? 
Meadow-larks with their slashed vests of salmon 
and brown callin the near pastures, as sweet as 
starlings, and more pathetically, for the flowers. 
And the flowers are peeping. Here the violet- 
plants under the south window unfold their 
winter-pressed leaves, shaking out the wrinkles 
into fresh, full, smooth, greea expansion, and 
away down in the bosom of the bunch are tiny 
buds; but a pansy has triumphed over that 
and turned back her little winter hood to show 
us a blossom of purple and yellow, rich and 
spicy as of May. The wall-flowers are think- 
ing what they shall do, and stand in the house- 
lee thick set in firm green leaf; and if dots of 
dark brown buds have indented the tips, where 
will be our spring clusters of stredky orange 
and brown, I wonder? ‘Ay, sweetes# by night, 
thae blossoms!” The little boy comes in with 
hands full of variegated mint, purpl@ and green, 
-}and gray-stemmed lilac-twigs all ut bursting 
rays where 










How the horse-chestnuts’ varnished sheaths 
shine against the blue! The great trees would 
like to unfurl their tented leaves, but know vastly 
better, through years of cautious experience 
with a variable zon’. Yet a farmer here-and- 
there is ploughing; while the old black crows 
come back from the cedar-swa_up to ‘‘caw” about 
Soft upon the evergreen crags, above which 
the black crows flew, in dents of moss and mast, 
peeps the little pilgrim Mayflower, spring’s own 
darling, her snowy stars and rosy buds won to 
lovely expansion where sunbeams warm the 
broken heights. Ah, how fragrantly the swect 
south sighs oyer those wooded slopes! And 
evening shut down with a mild, gray, spring~ 
like rain; quiet, gentle and persistent -tears 
of departure! 
THEODORE TILTON. 

For, lo! the “frigoritic wave,” bearing upon 
its crest Theodore Tilton to New Bedford, and 
we leave, sealed, the frost-bound problem of 
green life in winter to touch upon this arch- 
visitor’s meretricious ‘‘ Problem of Life”’—for 
tis the age of sensations. Sensation used to 
mean, in good old dictionary-parlance, ‘‘teach- 
ing by the senses.” Nowit means a leaving the 
senses uttterly out of the question in rushing 
for a monstrous wonder. But the city of oil 
seems to have considered Tilton not so much of 
a marvel, after all, as he drew only seven hun- 
dred curious ones to the large hall from its 
whole population and the towns adjacent. What 
his rhetoric amounts to youalready know. The 
characteristic incident of Rev. Mr. Julien’s an- 
nouncement to Lis people of this lecture and his 





| comment of advice to them to stay away was well 
they would fix it beyond the hope of resurrec- | received for its aptness by a smiling community. 


And the cunning way Tilton’s managers made 
it immediately available was, doubtless, also 
characteristic, and deepened the smile. This 
was how they did it, in the following daily pa- 


| pers, by a special 


Card of Thanks.—The managers of Mr. 
Theodore Tilton’s solution of the “Problem of 
Life” extend to the pastor of the Trinitarian 
Church many thanks for his timely and thought- 
ful announcement to his congregation concern- 
ing Mr. Tilton’s lecture on Monday evening, 
Jan. 10. 


One might think this adroit and subtle ma- 








| at the succeeding Annual Conference, to which | charioteers; but if George P 
longed, held that year in Lowell, | fer to read his eleven yvotuy 


| to the assembled multitude. N 


neuvre worthy of Tilton himself, but it appear ed 
he reserved his talent for an avenging i'Iv stra- 


In the past, Herodotus read aD his histories 


 w, ten thousand 
s baton direct the 
ancroft should of- 
tev. Mr. Julien 


people go daily ta see Barnuw’ 


1€8, 


fass., July, 1840. The New York Conference, | Would advise his congregy tion to’stay away! 


few weeks before, took up a collection to de- | 


| 


ork. His new ‘‘specifications” were not in 


The Conference 





ed years ago. It was the sight of a Protest- 


ant body of two hundred Methodist ministers | 
sitting in a court of judicature for the trial of! 
one of its members for an alleged offence com- 
mitted against the Bishop who occupied the 
bench of that court during the four days of that 
trial! 
closed he was ordered to leave the court while 
He told the| that judge should be permitted to occupy an 
hour in ventilating his own sense of the injury 
that the “slander” had done him and the church! 


And, moreover, when the defendant had 





I do not say that the like of that spectacle 
It is not the 


The harsh and cruel measures 








sided and myriad-miw fed,” [h 
who could interpret 
lustration. ; 
eye beside Bary um, 
be all very w 


of Pennsylvania is Meadville. 
and clean as your own invigorating Concord. 
The stores are filled with the products of in- 
dustry. Taste and wealth are displayed in the 
windows. 
undulate to green and towering hills, command- 
ing views that reach to the glistening and rip- 
pling streams of the oil regions and the great 
State of New York. 
are equally blended. 
fancy; the air is perfumed by the aroma of 
trees and flowers; and, like old Athens, the 
abodes of learning are located on the highest 
hills. 


Although “human 7 ture may be myriad- 
met no one 
the appositeness of this il- 
ight place Tilton in the mind’s 
if he desires, and it would 
ell as a spectacle; but what has 


ave 


Wew 


he to do wi?’ |, Herodotus, the Ionic Father of 
| Muses in Halicarnassus, or why does he fancy 
himself George Bancroft, reading his eleven 
volum es under Rev. Mr. Julien’s protest? I 
mur ¢ leave the problem unsolved. 


AU REVOIR. 
The columns of a newspaper bear at the en- 


trance two wise little words, invisible to all save 
And then it was that a spec-| Contributors—‘‘ Be brief!” Therefore I add 


GoLpPEN. 





From Pennsylvania, 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


MeapviL_e, Pa., January 12, 1876. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
One of the charming; cities in the oily State 
It is as tranquil 


THE 


The urabrageous streets and roads 


Agricultural and city litt 
The scenery pleases the 
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On one of the finest eminences — looking 
down on neatly-constructed houses, surrounded 
by woods, gardens, streams and fruitful or- 


Meghards—is located the Meadville Theological 
The, building looks like a stately Eng- 


_Axchool. 
lish mansion. g Its well-trimmed lawns, its sing- 
ing birds, its cosy nooks of shelter, its hand- 
some trees, all invite the wearied traveller and 
the pilgrim to learning’s shrine. Inside the 
building our senses are ravished. The small 
parlor is a bower where art and nature vie with 
each other. Paintings, engravings, natural 
curiosities, are wisely arranged. In the even- 
ing the musical instruments are made to fill the 
air with melodious svunds. 

The library is an inspiration to the visitor; 
12,000 volumes greet his eyes! The noblest 
works of brave and profound thinkers are here. 
The brains of many ages, races and lands are 
methodically grouped. Struggles, trials, tri- 
umphs of periods, are embalmed in these va- 
riously-formed tomes. Thdse books are the 
mighty deeps of humanemotidns. They record 
defeats and enshrine victories. The bloody 
deeds of intolerance are chained to the grave 
of disappointment, and the sweet greatness of 
humanity repose on these calm, but speaking 
pages. Oh, what a~plaee for the student to 
enter is this fine library-room with its wealth 
of nations! : 

Need we remark that the studente’ and class- 
rooms correspond in arrangement to the more 
lofty departments of the school. The Profes- 
sors are refined, competent and social. Its 
President (Dr. A. A. Livermore) is one of the 
finest sons of your own immortal Massachu- 
setts. No stranger is-a strangertohim. His 
purse is always open to assist. His time is at 
the disposal of others. His residence is a 

home for the wearied wanderer. His unaffect- 
ed wife is equally kind, active and thoughtful. 
Dr. Livermore has a polished intellect. His 
lectures and sermons are chase in styie; his 
writings are as captivating as those of the elder 
Channing. 

Nor must we forget the amiable family that 
manage tiie food-department for the students. 

.rict attention is paid to health. The food is 
well-cooked, the quality excellent, the quantity 
various and harmoniously abundart. The stu- 
dents are as free as birds. At the food-table, 
they chat, joke and debate as though they were 
at their own homes. Indeed, the Meadville 

Theological School is a home for the students. 
This abode of learning, refinement and so- 

ciality is constantly given, ‘‘without money and 


without price.” Food, tuition, rooms, books, 


are all free tothe men and women who go there | for the death-penalty. 


to study! 
My reason for troubling you with this letter 
is that I want to induce some of the poor and 


aspiring young women of your State to resolve | ment striking out the words excepting Jeff | Tat; for their clothing is invariably substan- 
ial, tasteful, ane really worth every cent of| P 


to go to this school at Meadville, and become 
fitted for platform and pulpit. I do not exag- 
gerate the fineness and generous value of the 
I write from prolonged and close in- 
Next to Boston 


school. 
spection of the school and city. 


Theological School. 


poor. They, also, will be welcomed at Mead- 
ville. As few poor girls know anything about 
the school, though panting for means to study, 


While I desire some ot } to 


peal, to 158 nays. 


The Boston Codperative Building Company 
last year derived $22,634 from their properties, 
and expended $20,340, included in which were 
two dividends aggregating 7 per cent., on a 
capi‘al of $217,000. They own houses in East 
Canton street, Webster avenue, and Dorchester, 
which are let in suites of rooms to good ten- 
ants at reasonable rates. It is a noble charity. 
Martin Brimmer is President, and Abby W. 
May Secretary. 

A careful census of the population within a 
mile radius of the old and new church edifices 
of the Old South Society, shows that within a 
quarter of a mile of the old church there were 
3584 inhabitants, not including the transient 
guests at hotels, which averaged 1435. This 
made a total of 5019. Within the same dis- 
tance of the new edifice were only 1724 resi- 
dents—an argument for the continuance of the 
old church services. 

The Worcester Spy, seemingly, is not so en- 
amored of the half-idiotic doings of W. E. 
Baker, of Wellesley, as some of the Boston 
jailies, which report his antics at length. It 


Timothy Dexter of our day. If his Southern 
acquaintances enjoy his style of humor, it is a 
pity that they should not keep him, for he and 
his pigs and other follies are getting to be a 
nuisance in Massachusetts.” 

The eulogies in Congress over the formal an- | 1 
nouncement of the death of the late Vice-Presi- | t 
dent Wilson were delivered yesterday before 
crowded audiences, and were listened to with 
deep attention by the admirers of the deceased 
statesman. The tributes were delivered in the |, 


and Cameron, and in the House by Messrs. War- 
ren of Mass., Harris of Mass., Kelley of Penn., 
Knott of Ken., Clymer of Penn., Kasson of 


gan of Texas, and Joyce of Vt. 

The most original feature of Gov. Connor’s 
inaugural message to the Maine Legislature was 
the recommendation that a law be enacted em- 
powering the jury to affix either the penalty of 
death or imprisonment for life in capital cases. 
The Governor based this proposition upon the 
experiment in California, similar in kind to this, 
which has been tried for a couple of years with 
a fair amount of success. From the manner in 
which various murder trials have terminated in 
rhe East, of late, it is probable that there might 
have been more convictions had the juries had 
the power of substituting imprisonment for life 


i” 


=> © 


In the national House, during the week, the 
amnesty question again came up on a motion t 
suspend the rules and vote first. upon an amend- | ™ 


Davis, and second upon the unconditional bill. | “ 


solidly in favor of suspending the rules so that di 


the House could have a direct vote on the bill, 
ind were reinforced by enough Democrats to | goods in their basement has been a greater suc- 
or Concord, I should like to spend my last] secure a majority vote in favor of the motion, | cess this year than they ever imagined; so 
days on earth within the walls of the Meadville | put not two-thirds, the vote standing 165 ayes | much so that they have been compelled to dupli- 
After the amnesty vote the House | cate the goods, and the many who were disap- 
your young ladies to go there, I do not forget rejected a proposition to repeal the resumption | pointed in not obtaining some of the great bar- 
the men of your State who are studious, but] of specie payment act by a vote of 112 for re- | gains offered last week will be glad to perceive 
by the announcement in another column that 


110 nays. 


The Beecher matter, as regards the church th 


council called to consider the dropping of Mrs. 


I write especially tor thetr information, encour- Moulton’s name from the roll of Plymouth 


agement and welfare. More competent women Church, has come to naught. 
peared that the churches of Drs. Buddington | jj, mother, in Galway, Ireland, on the 15th of | fo 
and Storrs were to be represented, the Plymouth | p)ocember lust. 
Church committee demurred with some vehe- | jg 
mence; whereupon those clergymen declined, | proude, the historian. He spoke in the Coli-| at 
d in consequence other churches withdrew. | seym building, that year, in this city. He wasa 


are necded on the platform, and especially in 
the pulpit. Let them not skim, but master, the 
elements of thought, religion and history. I: 
obtaining great intellectual strength, force, 
power, they need not, and should not, lose nor 


an 


When it ap- 


neglect the gentle graces and sweet, endearing The Plymouth people find, in all this, new | y, 


The reel 


sympathies of genuine womanhood. cause to hold Mrs. Moulton up to censure; but 


woman is made more womanly through learn- t 


ing and refinement. The more she stuffs her favorably in consequence of the objection raised 
: § against the two churches named. 
worthy she is to speak to the public, and the Plymouth Church feared to risk an investiga- 
tion except by judges ot its own exclusive con- 


rains and cultivates her emotions the more 


more entitled to be heard! Meadville’s Theo- 
logical School is the place where New England 
Hy patias can prepare themselves (though poor) 
to be blessings for the world. Ww. W. B. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


We are indebted to Mayor Cobb for a pam- | of 


phlet copy of his excellent inaugural address. |, 


Bosten now gets 830,000 a year from the sale 


of its house-offal, where formerly it sold it out] Harvard University. 


to a contractor for 35500. 

Our acknowledgments are due to Hon. Henry 
L. Pierc: for copies of the President’s Messag 
and other public documents. 

The fortieth birthday of the Warren-street 
chapel will be observed by public exercises after- 
noon and evening of January 30th. 


day morning, in his SOth year. He was widely 
and favorably known, having served in numer- 
ous publie capacities. 

A joint special committee of the Legislature 
have presented some admirable resolutions on 
the death of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. President 
Loring and others, in the Senate, made eloquent 
remarks. 

The Common Council of Fredericksburg, Va., 
respond unanigiously to Mayor Cobb's suggts- 
tion for that Congressional monument at Y ork- 
town to commemorate the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. 

The seventh annual convention of the New 
England Labor Reform League will be held in 
Boston (Codman Hall, 176 Tremont street) 
Feb. 6th and 7th, day and evening. Col. Wil- 
liam B. Greene will preside. 

The veteran Daniel Marey, of Portsmouth, is 
to be the Democratic gubernatorial victim in 
New Hampshire next March. He has always 
been an ‘*adamantine,” and during the late war 
did not shout very loudly for Union victories. 

The industrial department of the Philadelphia 
centennial seems a success—the Massachusetts 


Charitable Mechanic Association not being able postoffice department, and without inconven- | a 
to obtain twenty thousand square feet of space] jance to the service, while the public was | the gallows, and life seems as secure therein a8 | post quality. 
for the cxhibition of the products of its mem-| preatiy benefited by the privileges it afforded. | elsewhere. 
The change in the law, by which the rate of| forbid capital punishment, unless the jury 


bers in a d- partment by itself. 


The forty-tourth annual report of the Trus-/| postage was put so high as practically to ex- | unanimously recommend it. 
tees of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, | clude most of the mail-matter of this class, was | Indiana have two degrees of murder, one pun- 
a most odious act, and it is well-known to have | ishable by death, the other by life-imprisonment. 
words of Dr. Howe (Nov. 5, 1875) upon this} been a measure in the interest of those great | Maine, New Hampshire and Kansas send the 
He gives an interesting resumé of| monopolies, the leading express companies of | convicted murderer to State Prison for one year 
For their benefit the newspaper | prior to execution, after which it is optional with 


Attwood & Co., 14 Merchants’ Ex- | readers of the country have been heavily taxed, | the Governor whether he will or will not issue the queen, as well asa letter by Browning to 
a: the editor of Wordsworth’s prose, on 


just out from the State printers, gives the last 


institution. 
the efforts to teach the blind to read. 

Gilbert 
change, 
of stock fluctuations from Jan. 1, ‘75, to Jan. 1, 
Te, whic 
the press. 
value to all capitalists, 


degree. 


Congreasmen Hill and Cox are accused of 


trol. 


cs 


undertakes to collect the necessary funds, on the 


° 


Club from among graduates of the University, 
e | subject to the approval of the president and of the 
professor of the history of the fine arts; and the 
same joint authority shall also determine the 
details of each expedition undertaken on the 
foundation of the Art-Club scholarship. Sub- 
scriptions to the scholarship fund are solicited 
Gen. John S. Tyler died in this city on Thurs-] ¢-59) all persons interested in the study of art 


he world at large regards her critics even less 
It looks as if} ~ 
El 


A “travelling scholarship” is the latest wrinkle 
roposed at Harvard. The Harvard Art-Club 


sondition that whatever art-treasures the holder |*\, 
the scholarship may discover and be able to G 


Bees 


Qu ra 


and history. 

Hon. George B. Loring, for the fourth time 
in succession elected President of the Senate, 
1as several predecessors with a like honor. k 
Samuel Adams was elected in the years 1782, 
°3,’4, 5 and’6 IIe then resigned, and Samuel 
Phillips, Jr., was chosen. Adams was again 
elected in 1787; and, having been chosen Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, was again succeeded as Presi- 
dent of the Senate by Samuel Phillips, Jr., who 
was chosen thirteen times in suczession, until 
the year 1801, when David Cobb was chosen, 
and elected four times successively. Harrison 
Gray Otis was elected four times (but not suc- 
essively), beginning in 1806. Hon. John Phil- 
lips, the father of Wendell Phillips, was elected 
ten times successively, beginning in 1813. Al- 
derman John T. Clark has three times been 
made chairman of the Boston upper branch — 
the solitary instance in its history. 


Ss 


e 
P 
c 


° 


a 
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It has-been shown that what is called third- 
class mail-matter—the class on which an in- 
creased and obnoxious rate of postage was im- 
posed in the closing days of the last Congress— 
was carried, at the old rates, at a profit to the 


the country. 


have put in neat form the quotations and some important branches of business hamp- | the death-warrant. 
It won't do to rely on circumstantial evidence | J 


ered, by the onerous rates imposed. But why 


+h they bestow wpon their patrons and | does not Congress act promptly on the proposed | when capital punishment is involved. This 
The information is of indispensable | measure of repeal? This is a practical meas- | truth every little while receives a fresh empha- 
whether of Jow or high| ure of relief, and it should have been adopted | .ig. Just now a case is reported from Illinois, | Correspondence of Samuel Pepys” contains 
the victim being William Bell, of Coleraine, | one-third additional matter, now first published 
from the apparently inexhaustible ‘‘Diary,” in 
crabbed short-hand, whose intricacies have been 


in twenty-four hours after Congress met. 


The conduct of the Prince of Wales in at- 


remarks: ‘‘His strange freaks in Washington | re worth buying. 
have caused him to be regarded as the Lord | Only slightly defective. 


the year’s excellence. 
kindergarten within covers. 


and Josiah P. Quincy, with a memoir of the 


black Lyons silks, and fur-lined cloaks, “both 
at large reductions, this week. 


Senate by Messrs. Boutwell, Dawes, Anthony | ance as elegant and seasonable. 


more than holds its own, and improves on what 
: it gains, in this, the tenth, year of its existence. 

: Miss. - : 
fowa, Banke of Mass., Lynch of Miss., Rea It has had more than fourteen thousand pupils. 
The spring term begins February 7th. 


rary coterie who are represented will not allow 


B 


Washington on Tuesday, and secured the pat- 
ronage of the Postoffice department for another 
year. 
their favor, and the repeated approval of the 
United States government must be very satisfac- 
tory to the Fairbanks scale-makers. 


A roll call was ordered. The Republicans voted | their regular prices. 


the 
500 to two domestics respectively, and the |B 
residue of his estate, which 1s considerable, to | &T 


Coolidge, who is appointed his executrix. 


General James A. Cunningham of Boston, Ad- 
jutant-General; Colonel Isaac F. Kingsbury ot 
Newton, Assistant Adjutant-General ; Brigadier- 
eneral C. G. Attwood of Boston, Inspector- 


f Boston, Assistant Quartermaster-General ; 
rigadier-General William J. Dale of North 


eral; Colonel William V. Hutchings of Boston, 
olonel William A. Tower of Lexington, Col. 


born at Sandisfield, in this State, in 
graduated at Union College, N. Y., in 1834; 
and at the Harvard Theological School three 


Religious Magazine. 
‘*Athanasia; or, Fore-gleams of Immortality,” | of it. 
“Christian Lyrics,” ‘‘Regeneration,” ‘Pictures 
of the Olden Time,” and many essays, etc. 


bank is doing an immense business on a small 
capital. Since 1840 the bank has been con- 
stantly increasing in reputation and credit, and 
capitalists have sought it as a place of sure de- 
posit. There are no large stockholders, the 
shares being divided among a fortunate circle. 
The quotations of value are about $1650 per 
share, and there isa standing offer of $1600 
from a man who, no doubt, expects to see it 
reach a value of $2000. A. T. Stewart is one 
of the stockholders in the Chemical, which en- 
joys a large part of his deposits. James Lenox 
is another stockholder and large depositor. Mr. 
Lenox keeps a large balance. Commodore 
Vanderbilt keeps his railroad funds there, and 
this is a very valuable resource. All large 
claims against the Central, Hudson or Harlem 
roads are paid by checks on the Chemical. 
The reason why these solid men cluster around 
this institution is t se it is conducted on old- 
fashioned principles. It is safe. 








of his chestnuts had less burr. 


main, Christian in spirit. 


less essentially so.” 


‘ 1 ry aed 


on Christian etl 











BUSINESS NOTES. 
Whitney, Warner & Frost's damaged quilts | 
They are very cheap, and 


The Nursery, for February, again forecasts 
It is a whole week’s 


New books by Hamerton, Harriet Martineau 


ate Dr. Susan Dimock, are among the attrac i 
ions of Roberts Brothers’ list this week. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer satin-finish 


We need not 
ay these goods will command general accept- 


The New England Conservatory of Music] 8 


The February Atlantic is truly a superb num- 
er. Emerson’s centennial poem alone is worth 
year’s subscription, but the distinguished lit- 


0 


See announce- | *! 


im to have the sole honors. 
ent eleewhere. 


The Fairbanks scale was again successful at ; 


aoe 


Quality, not price, settled the verdict in 


Macullar, Williams & Parkar are making 


o| special reductions in their custom and ready- 


ade clothing which only the times would war- 


B 


pl 
n 


stinctly set forth in their card elsewhere. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s sale of housekeeping 


=> 


pl 
m 


a 





ry eloquent man. 
Francis Gardner, late of the Boston Latin | to 


socicty of the New Jerusalem, $1000 and] if 


Governor Rice's staff is as follows: Major- | °* 


F 


9 


ndover, Surgeon-General; Colonel Joshua B. 


readwell of Boston, Assistant Surgeon-Gen- gl 


C1 


rthur T. Lyman of Boston, Colonel William 
. Alexander of Springfield, Aides-de-Camp; 
olonel George H. Campbell of Boston, Mili- 


tary Secretary. 


nown Unitarian divine, and author of many s 
beautiful hymns, died in Weston, Mass., on Cc 


Dr. Sears was 
1810; 


unday last, aged sixty-five. ° 


ears later. He was subsequently settled as 
astor over congregations in Wayland and Lan- 


saster, and the last ten years of his life were | P 
passed in the pastorate of the First Church, | the drama in Boston for a long time. 


Weston. 


While possessed of a high reputation 
s a preacher, his claim to celebrity rests more 
pon his hymns and books. Dr. Sears at one | > 


time edited, with Rev. Rufus Ellis, the Monthly | 4 
He was the author of| however, and the audiences seem never to tire 








REFORM NOTES. 


Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin and Iowa 


Minnesota, Illinois and Louisiana 


New York and 


Mass., who, twenty years ago, left that town 


materially changing the character of their Te-| pending an [ndian theater is strictured by some | and moved West. About twelve years ago one 


eent speeches in the House, when revising them 
forthe Congressional Reeord. Some one wittily 
remarke that the Record appears not to be a 
transcript of what was uttered, but of what Con- 
gressmen wished they had said! 


There are 350,066 legal yoters in this State, 
which gives a basis of 1463 voters for sach of 
Suffolk county (Bos- 
ton, Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop,) gets fifty 
members of the next House, Middlesex forty, 
Essex and Worcester thirty-three each, and 


the 240 Representatives. 


thence downwards for the other counties. 


The New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance 
Gave issued for gratuitous distribution 


Company 
a pamphiet eeutaining ‘ 
surance,” by Geerge 
Birmingham, Engtsnd. 


‘A Lecture on Life In 
Dawson, 


entertaining, 
consideration of prudent men and women. 


The Joint Committee oa Charitable Tustitu- 
tions of the last Legislature, headed by Senator 
Stedman of Boston, managed to get rid of $719 
by carriages, refreshments, lunches and rail- 
and the Committee on Prisons, 
headed by Senator Winslow of Newton, otf 


road fares; 


8718.61 in the same way. The House, th 


year, resolutely said ‘‘No!” to all overtures of 


she same committees to travel in like mann 


delivered at 
The lecture is highly 
and is an excelleat plea for the 


of his critics on the supposition that the per- 

formance was of an obscene nature. In the 

particular case referred to such might possibly 

have been the case, but it is improbable, be- 

cause ihe only legitimate Hindoo drama is re- 

markable for us purity. One of its strictest 
laws is that in no case shali a married woman 
be made the subject of an intrigue. Think, 
says the Springfield Union, how the application 
of this rule would thin out the repertoires of 
the Paris, London and New York theaters! It 
is a rather striking reflection that in Mohamme- 
dan and Oriental cougtries the theater is purer 
than in Christian iands. The reason is not, 
probably, any intrinsic superior morality in the 
people of the former, but the fact that the se- 
clusion and rigid custody of the married women 
renders adulterous intrigue pretty much impos- 
sible, as well as peculiarly abhorrent to the 


people. 





vices. 


of New York for some years have been 100 pe 
cent. per annym, or, in other words, every on 
is} who owns @ share (par yalue §10C) receives 
$100 annually as bis part of the bank profits. 
The explanation is found in the fact that th* 








of his neighbors was murdered in her barnyard, 
at.d as Bell had passed through the vard that 
morning to his work in the woods he was con- 
victed of the crime and hung at Waukegan, III. 
Now the real murderer has made g death-bed 
confession of the crime. 

The National Woman's-Suffrage Association, 
through Matilda Joslyn Gage and Susan B. 
Anthony, has issued a call for a national con- 
vention to be held in Washington, on the 27th 
and 28th inst. The circular calls attention to 
the fitness of pressing in this centennial year 
of the republic the claims of women to equal 
political rights with meg, and says that six 
questions will be discussed in the convention by 
some of the ablest men and women of the na- 
tion: Are not women also citizens of the re- 





writings.” 


tics." In 


deed, they are so very unconsciously Christian 
that most so-called Christian teachers are dread- 
fully afraid of their influence and would like to 
have all Emerson’s essays put in the Jndex Ex- 
purgatorius and then burned. Still, as people 
grow a little wiser they learn that Mr. Emerson 
can_get.along-without them more easily than 
they can live without some knowledge of his 


After dismissing what he called the ‘old 
school of infidelity’—which said God was abso- 
lutely unknowable, the universe was governed by 
inflexible laws, men were their own providences, 
and prayer was a superstition—Mr. O. B. Froth- | in the words of Pope, as ‘‘one long disease,” 


rank as an author and the character of his; Scribner, for February, has two articles which 
philosophy: ‘‘Mr. Emerson stands in the front may come under the head of discovery. One of 
rank of the philosophical thinkers of our time. | them is concerning an important bust of Milton, 
His style is not a classical model (neither is | very little known either in England or America; 
Shakespeare's, for that matter). Mr. Emerson and the other is a hitherto unpublished letter The large number of visitors seem an index, 
is one of those writers whose works are chiefly from Robert E. Lee to Jefferson Davis, written | 9°¢ Oly of the merits of this particular exhi- 
valuable for their essential quality, not for their lafter the battle of Gettysburg, and resigning 
outer form. We have often wished that some | the command of the Confederate forces. 

We do not 
think that his philosophy is consciously founded 
on Christian ethics, but his ethics are, in the 
There are many 
writers more ostentatiously Christian who are 
To which the Liberal 
Christian responds: ‘‘We agree with the state- 
ment that Mr. Emerson’s philosophy is aot 


Zion's Herald says that ‘‘the first and longest 
paper in the Untiarian Review, for January, is 
upon ‘State and Church in Germany,’ by David 
A. Wasson. It is a discussion of much more 
than average ability and interest. We have 
never seen 60 Clear and admirable an outline of 
the present ecclesiastico-political agitation in 
Europe in its relation to the war between Aus- 
- | tri and Prussia and between France and Prus- 
sia, and its present struggles in the German 
Reichstag.” 

A new English work is the ‘‘Life, Works and 
Opinions of Heinrich Heine,” by William Sti- 
gand. [tis a careful study; exhaustive in fact 
as to all that regards the interest of English 
readers of a nan whom every one has heard of, 
but of whom very few indeed, even of cultivated 
minds, could give a connected account; a study 
not only of his biography, but of his works and 
opinions, with ample translations of his corre- 
spondence, poems, etc. It is now twenty years 
since Heine closed, at Paris, a life best described, 


This exhibition is creditable—very agreeable. 


bition, but of the increasing interest in art gen- 


erally in 


but real. 


edges of 


(fighting | 


tended wings. 


ART NOTES. 


THE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. 


the community. 


the woods in the country. 


Inthe first room, the ‘Landscape and Sheep,” 
by Franz Lebret, is very pleasing—the shadows 
on the sheep, the grouping on the hillock, the 
position, and even the expression of some of 
them, the watchful dog and shepherd, the dis 
tant flock, the extending downs, and towers on present sale has exceeded their greatest expecta- 
the horizon, all make a harmonious and restful | tions, :nd in answer to oft-repeated calls they will 
scene. There are three little pictures in this | continue this week with the following remarkably 
Toom by Miss M. J. Rogers, two of birds, in | cheap lots: 
bright colors, and a superb butterfly on ex- 
An examination of the birds re- 
vealed the most exquisite work. One might 
almost imagine the tiny feathers not painted, 
But the birds lie dead on their backs! 
Why did she not give them to us alive? Mrs. 
Lydia Bliss has some elegant ‘‘Gladiolas” and 
‘*Petunias,” and Lucy E. Merrill’s ‘Wild Flow- 
ers,” asters, golden-rod, sumac and wild rose- 
berries, actually take one to the pastures and 
There 
were two porcelain vases decorated with grace- 
ful female figures in rose-color, by Miss Wales, 


very beautiful ornaments. A plaster ‘ cast” 


Daprecedented Success 


—OF OUR- 


GREAT LINEN SALE! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Announce thatthe success which has attended their 





'5 bales of Scotch Orash (all linen) at 9 
cents per yard. 


(This is not common jute, but All Linen Imported 
Scotch Crash.) 


250 dozen All Linen*Napkins, at 50 cents 
per dozen. 
100 dozen whole selvage Scotch Napkins, 
at $1.50 per dozen. 
AS A WONDERFUL BARGAIN, 
200 dozen 5-8 Scotch Double Damask 
Napkins, at $2 and $3 per dozen. 


aa These Napkins we have held steadily at $3 and 
$4 all this season. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Packer-Memorial Entertainments, 


Co. ‘er of Berkeley an] Appleton streets. 
Sunday E, -ning, Jan. 23, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 
GRAND VOCAL CONCERT 
—BY— 

Signor SEVERO STRINI, Baritone, 


Mr. HARRY GATES, Tenore, 
Miss ANNA STARBIRD, Soprano, 


_ Miss ELLA CLEAVELAND, Contralto, Mr. 8. P. 
STRINI. Basso, and Mr. J.S. GILBERT, Musical Di- 
rector, in A BRILLIANT PROGRAMME. 

Tickets 25 cents -sat Ditson’s, and the door. 


THE TENTH YEAR 
—OF THE— 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


which has already had 
MORE THAN 14,000 PUPILS, 


Begius with the Spring Term, Feb. 7, 1876, 
For Circulars address has | 
jan22 St E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


CONSTANT MAYER’S PICTURE. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


“3 * Illustrating Hood’s Poem. 








This impressive work now on exhibition at the Art- 
Galleries of 


E, BLAKESLEE & C0., 


127 Tremont Street. 


war not against faith, but for faith. 


ingham, in a late discourse, turned to the ‘‘new | but the fine fancy and freshness of feeling of 
nfidelity,” which may not be so faithless, after | his sparkling lyrics, and the vivacity and biting 
all: ‘‘The new infidelity is religious, and makes | sarcasm of his don mots, aphorisms, and critica] 
Because | judgment, are still present forces in literature. 


his age. 


the grave. 


constructive instead of destructive. 
go on protesting, debating, pulling down, when 
here are so many millions of souls asking and 
eeking for something that is better to come? 
he new infidelity admits the need, and comes 
This statement 


T 
forward to satisfy the claim.” 
is satisfactory to some old-school theologians. 


by Messrs. Eichberg and Orth. 


day. 
alone is a panorama of beauty. 


f the Bible, but it recognizes all the 


truth and grandeur of its poetry. 
school of infidelity digs a grave for the past; 
ne new opens the door for the future. 
Shall we 





Musical. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY. 


ayed by Mr. John Orth. 2d, Sonata i 


the inner shrine of this glorious art. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


orious symphony alluded to above. 


solos were given with delicious effect. 


by Saint Saéns, played by Mr. Lang. 

PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
; One of the best programmes of the season is|is not a Hebrew legend, but a boulder that | gp 
Rev. Dr. Edmund Hamilton Sears, the well-| a+ of to-morrow (Sunday) evening, in which | floated from Babylon, Persia and Hindostan. | ments, ete. 
ignor Strini, Harry Gates, Miss Starbird, Miss | All the stories in books are legends of past 
leaveland, Mr. Strini and Mr. Gilbert take | 4 


concert. 


Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 


GLOBE THEATER. 


oards, and its ‘‘positively last perfor 
re becoming familiar and frequent. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


It is of constant interest. The 


HOWARD ATHENEUM. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





self-accusing writer. 


only knew him through his writin 


and the United States. 





| read, and are well worth publication. 


Every type of civilization and even of women? Why should women, more than men, | an honest and fearless thinker.” 
barbarism has ijs peculiar virtues as well as be governed without their own consent?) Why | Moses Coit Tyler has written a history of be habitable for the few poor people. 


no definition of God satisfies them they do not 
believe there is no infinite mind. Because it peare, just issued in England, is a typograph- | ¢ 
doubts the deity of Christ, it does not feel called 
upon to disparage Jesus, or to withhold the 
lightest tribute to that sweet spirit who blessed 
Because no plan of the hereafter sat- 
isfies them, and all seem poor and thin, it does 
not feel that it must deny the hereafter, or say 
that there is nothing but blank space beyond 
It discredits the special irspiration 


beauty, 
The old 


It is 


THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


The matineé at Wesleyan Hall, on Tuesday, 
resented the following attractive programme : 
The details will be found | 18st, Organ Toccata and Fugue in D-minor, 


n E-flat 


Mr. 


72 from his controversy in this country with} and cannot fail to impress those who worship | vent the fireedemon from devouring the whole} re 


and Dr. Bullard. The second part comprised, | the old belief that a dog, as Cerberus, watched 
t, Chaconne for orchestra from “Orpheus” | at the gates of death, is to be traced the ominous | art-criticism: ‘Difference of opinion on art 
ories about a dog howling in the night about | matters always has and always will exist. The 
ree soprano voices, sung by Miss Doria, Mrs. | the palace while the Prince of Wales was sick. quarrel between Cain and Abel might have be- 
The serpent, the most universal symbol of a} yun over the construction of mud-pies, which 
is possible was the first attempt at art.” 
Greenough’s statue of John Winthrop, exe- 


ge — vem bates agente General; Colonel Edward G. Stevens of Clin- | °° : ak toes Cs by H 
a OE ’ "lton, Assistant Inspector-General; Brigadier- bee Sco laa Sk gas sna Mage 
It is proposed that the oe th 
sis sci ‘shun wshiadnenditat oliatt ten eleeaen by 4h General Wilmon W. Blackmar of Boston, Judge : d Miss Welsh, the 1 
ee ee ee in ¥ © | Advocate-General; Colonel Henry G. Parker ae ee en SSeaee 


being repeated by demand; 3d, Schubert's | demon, was said by the Rabbins to be a woman, | jt 
beautiful psalm ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” | the legend of Lilith, Adam's first wife, repre- 

sung by the ladies of the Club; and, finally, the | senting her as very beauuful at first, then Lor- | cuted for the Commonwealth, to be placed in 
The Ce- | rowing the form of a serpent whereby to tempt | ph 
This story is allied to that of Medusa, | and is on exhibition at the Atheneum. 
whose beautiful ringlets, it will be recollected, | yiewed by the committee Thursday afternoon 
At the next concert there will be a symphony | were changed into serpents because she dared | and unanimously accepted, they expressing per- 
y Spohr, two overtures, and a piano concerto | to vie with Minerva in beauty. And Michael | gp 
Angelo painted the serpent on the Sistine chapel | critics, however, say the head is too small for 
with the head of a beautiful woman. The curse | the body, and that there are some minor de- 
cts, such as stiffness in the folds of his gar- 


ilia did itself great credit, and several of the | Eve. 


Large houses still greet the ‘“Two Orphans,” 
roclaiming it one of the greatest successes in 


‘Our Boys” has once more been put upon the 


mances” 


It is good, 


‘Rose Michel” completes its third week to- 


scenery 


Lots of jollity emanate from the variety olio. 
re the only States which have totally abolished | The new comers are many, and all are of the 


Dr. Holland, writing about ‘‘The School 
Question,” acknowledges a change of opinion 
with regard to the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. 
A lately-discovered poem by Wordsworth, to 


he sub- 


ect of ‘‘The Lost Leader,” will be given in the 
February Scribner. 
A new English edition of the “Diary and 


once more unravelled to satisfy the curiosity 
that never tires with the ndive details of the 


In miscellaneous liveratare, “The Final Rel- | immediately, appreciates the money. 
iques of Father Prout” will recall a name dear | the king gave him a quantity, he questioned, 
to many who were acquainted with the man, or 
It is 
Blanchard Jerrold whose pious care has col- 
lected the remains of Francis Mahoney, whose | it would bring all, he replied, “‘To-night as 
nom de plume is a household word in England 


gs. 


The Liberal Christian says of the sermons of | beauty, and the lovely Helena. But they all 
Rev. Mr. Savage, which the Commonwealth is | faded from his grasp. Then he sets himself to 
printing: ‘‘The utterances of such a man, who work for self-culture, when he finds Helena 
is not accystomed in the pulpit to make ‘‘mental | again. 
reservations,” are just the words people want to | «That bliss and beauty ne'er enduringly unite ; 
when she disappears, leaving him only her| ~~~ 
Then Faust finds a desolate land, half- | Sc 


Mr. Sav- | 
public — part of the people? On what just age is taking a prominent place among our. 
| ground is discrimination made between men and | younger ministers as an eloquent speaker and _ submerged by the sea, and goes to work—that is | 
, his goal—goes to work draining it, that it may PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 

His work | (New Number, $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tr augi4 


A fac-simile reprint of the tirst folio Shakes-| | 


ical achievement eminently noteworthy as plac- 
ing its purchaser, who can obtain it for a 
trifling sum, in possession of critical facilities 
absolutely identical with those of the lordly 
owners of a real ‘'First Folio” itself. There is 
no difference of opinion respecting the value of 
this choicest volume in English literature. Mr. 
Halliwell, in his preface, states the present av- 
erage value of a perfect copy at £500 (or $2,- 
500), but he is rather under the mark than over 
it. Recently a copy in fine condition, but want- | }; 
ing the genuine verses (opposite the portrait), 


dred guineas, and there is not another at pres-| 9 
ent, it is said, in the market. Ina note to the], 


can hardly fail to have a large circulation, es- 


time. It is a wonderful effort of spirited en- 
terprise.” 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. CONWAY ON ‘‘THE DEVIL.” 


m 


in appeasing demons, as in Franconia, where | to 


bake; and even in our own land a man was | L. 
known to have disinterred his daughter and 


e, while some men were suffocating in a pit, | an 
ge, 5 E ’ 


Hence the origin of the ner- 


presents to the children, promised to those who | y 


culed. In the miracle plays the devil was 


their household labors, when Christianity came | y 
with the brother-Christ. 
despotic till the people wearied and went back | j 


for his devil, who was a sort of Monmouth 


and so respected in England. In the Punch- 
and-Judy shows of England the devil escapes the 
police, and the hangman submits to the devil, 


devil. These were the two opposing forces of 


forces. He saw that the intellect might be pol- 
was welcomed by scholars, but hated by the 
priests. The second part of Goethe's ‘‘Faust,” 
which some scholars have regarded as unim- 
portant and chaotic, the mistake of old age, Mr. 
Conway explained very clearly. Faust would 
be great at court, and the devil, Mephistopheles, 
| in consideration of the bargain between them, 
would do all possible for him. So, to relieve 
the want of money there, he brings out the 
printing-press to print large quantities of paper 
|money. But only the court fool, who spends 
When 





‘Ist money’s worth, indeed? And cattle can I 
buy, and house and land? Castle and wood, 
and chase, and fishing?” When assured that 


| landed owner I shall sit.” Then Faust would 
'have that for which he labored not, learning, 


pecially in the United States, when once it gets | 
well known there, but that will necessarily take over the door—two more roosters fighting! 
In the third room is a fine collection of water- 
colors one might love to talk of in detail, land- 
scapes, beautiful flowers, grand old trees, ani- 
als—some of the most perfect and beautiful 
cats by Mr. Hunt—and heads—one female 
This lecture, in Horticultural Hall, on Sunday | crayon head by LeVasseur, characterized by 
ach, transcribed for piano, by Carl Tausig, | week, of a somewhat amusing and very instruc- | remarkable strength and beauty of expression, 
tive character, was tolerably well reported last | as w+ ll as delicacy of execution; and another 
ajor, for Violin and Piano, Beethoven, piayed | week, so far as it proceeded; but there were| by Miss Tyson, that of an elderly lady, very 
3d, Cavatina | some points of interest omitted tu which we | life-like. 
rom Weber's ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” sung by Mrs. | beg the indulgence of referring. One was that} dulge now in the mention of only one, because 
Charles Lewis. 4th, a group of three piano of sacrifices, which he said originated in the| it 
ieces, viz., ‘‘Tarantelle,” by Gustav Schu- | belief in wandering, half-starved demons whom | trait, if we may be allowed the expression, 
ann, “Consolation,” by Liszt, ‘‘Valse Bril- | they would appease—to whom they would give a} from the conservatory of the artist, Mrs. Buck- 
nte in A-flat,” by Chopin, played by Mr. Orth. | portion of the flock in order to persuade them | ley—the ‘Lilium Auratum,” Japan lily, large 
On the other 


19th. 


horsemen 


geny. 


ct satisfaction with the sculptor’s work. 


foundry. 
emancipating the slave, given by the freedmer 
while in those of France it is to be observed | ¢, the city of Washington, is also about to go} Former Price 885.00. 
that the devil has to submit to the police. into bronze, and will be in Washington next 
The priests dreaded intellectual skepticism, | 4 prij, on the anniversary of Lincoln's death. 
and the desire for knowledge, so the priesthood | y 4. Jackson is modeling in clay a bison, 
painted the scholar as Mephistopheles, while drinking, which he designs for a park orna- 
Protestantism regarded the priesthood as the} pont. 
The first public statue in Iceland was un- 
the Reformation. Goethe's mind grasped both | yoijog at Reykjavik, the capital, November 
The statue is of gilt bronze, and is a 
ished and used for simple selfishness. Printing | ¢aithful reprodyction af Thorvaldsen’s statue of 
It is the gift of the city of 
Copenhagen to Reykjavik in commemoration of 
the Icelandic millennial festival of 1874. 
valdsen was of ancient Icelandic lineage, and 
barely missed being a native of the island him- 
self, having been born only two or three months 
after the removal of his father and family to 


himself in marble. 


Denmark. 





But she tells him that is not all— 


mantle. 


| should women, more than men, be denied trial 4 merican Literature, which will be published being accomplished he dies, and Mephistopheles, 


with power to legislate for women? 
4 writer in the Christian Unton thus an- 
pwerp interrogations concerning Mr. Emerson’s 


in expression. This lovely ‘‘Landscape,” by 
Vertuni, would be rather lonely but fur the 


lake, though there is a kind of life in the sun- 


ions), by Wm. Rimmer, is powerful 


and cattle on the brink of the sedgy 


size, at $4.50 and $5 per dozen. 


150 dozen 3-4 Irish Napkins, at $2.75 and 


Admission 23 cents. 





Six tickets for @1. jaus 
$3 per dozen. = - - — 
250 dozen 3-4 German Napkins, large} SPECIAL REDUCTION IN PRICES 


come ap: 


has been appointed. 


In the last we no 


ice. 


ight on the bold, billowy hills surrounding, 
hrough whose hollows may be seen the distant 
country and misty horizon. 
In the second rooms are marines, by Cranch 
—‘“‘Venice, after Ziem”—and by Riegen, that 
are worthy of mention. 
particularly the long line of white light along 
the distant waters and shores, a very fine effect. 
A fine crayon ‘‘Portrait” of a lady, by Fa- 
bronius, reproduces the thin lace drapery with 
remarkable beauty and lightness. 
Norway,” by Aug. Becker, is foamy, and full of /A magnificent assortment of Honeycomb, 
fe and wild beauty; but we cannot linger, not 
even to tell the story, which we would so love to 
was sold privately by a bookseller for five hun-| te], of these “Figures,” of Fred. DeBrakeler, 
grinning, almost courtesying old man, hugging 
rooster, a cross-looking w inti 

publishers Mr. Halliwell says: ‘Your fac-| goad rooster on the aaa: pipe nn se 
simile is a perfect miracle of cheapness, and crowds of circling children ! a 


ticed 


‘*Waterfall, 


Oh, what a story 
might be written of that old building—the old 
an's, we guess—for there is a sort of picture 


Of the many fine flowers we will in- 


came all the way from England, and is a por- 


Father ‘“‘Tom Burke” died at the residence of | skill and power, making a most delightful treat | ent which have descended from the old belief|the wind in the dark thunder clouds seems 
r the crowd who gathered to listen. 


He became very prominent in| Orth’s playing evinces thoughtful preparation, | bakers throw a few loaves into the fire to pre-| ter Scene” by T. L. Smith; also two pictu- 
sque barn interiors with ‘‘Sheep,” the one by 


Robbe, the other by Eug. Verboeckhoven, 
‘Sheep and Cattle,” by the latter artist, and 
The two hours and a quarter that were needed | burned her heart (or liver), because he be- | ‘‘Horses,” two finely-drawn specimens by Tsch- 
present the good things provided were packed | lieved it was feeding upon the life of another in| ag 
chool, by his will, gave $500 and his pew to | with unflagging interest. Indeed, it seemed as | the family who was ill; also in an English vil- | piece—red and white cluster flowers in a vase, 
the crowning glory in the fifth symphony of | la 
eethoven, that rounded off the list, even gath- | the women refused to eat, believing thereby the | it. 
ed brightness from the rush of delights that | men might be saved. 
sie B. Coolidge, grand-daughter of John T. | hid preceded. The first part had given the | cattle-plague, women ploughed a furrow round | ‘‘Owl,” by D. T. Kendrick, is as expressive as 
overture to Fidelio, and a wonderfully beautiful | the village, planted in it a dog and cat alive, and | is 
ntata by Gade with orchestral accompani-| prayed till night. 
ent, the vocal part being sustained by the | vousness about black cats is to be traced to the 
Cecilia Club under Mr. Lang's direction; the | belief that demons take on the shapes of animals. 
los by Miss Doria, Miss Welsh, Miss Morse | Voltaire was superstitious about ravens. To pleted a portrait bust of Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin. 
Gilbert Attwood says in a communication on 


There is a beautiful ‘*Win- 


Mr. Seavey has also a beautiful flower- 


d lilacs and apple-blossoms scattered around 
Miss Baker's ‘‘Yellow Roses,” in an old- 
In Moscow, to stay a} fashioned china cup, are most lovely; and an 


possible for an owl to be. jan25 lt 
The inner room wa leave for a second visit.|~———— 

IN GENERAL. UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 
Mrs. Julia Griffin, of New York, has com- pene 


e capito! at Washington, has just arrived, 
It was 


The 


Pierce Francis Connelly, who had Healy fined 
ges, from pagan gods to Christian saints. At | for pis charges of art-fraud against him, is son 
art, the occasion being that of a grand vocal | Yule-tide, Christmas, an old uncle would bring | of Rey. Dr. Francis Connelly, formerly of New 
ork, and an Episcopal clergyman. 
were good. In later times the bearer of the| cialty is in highly-finished portrait busts, and 
presents was said to be St. Nicholas, and those | he «jg said by the Italian papers to be well- 
who were not good came to be threatened about | pnown in England by a statue of the Duchess of 
“Old Nick.” As man began to control the | Northumberland and busts of five members of | Prices before. 
powers of nature the devil began to be ridi-| the royal family.” 
It has been determined to proceed with the 
dressed in feathers and kicked from the stage. | erection of an equestrian statue to Colonel 
So the devil was reduced. Then people began | Robert G. Shaw in this city. The sum sub- 
to believe in fairies who came to help them in| gerjped in 1866 was $3161, and by judicious in- 
estment the fund now amounts to $7551.06. 
But the priests were | yfessrs. Edward Atkinson, John M. Forbes, | make t 
oshua B. Smith, Charles W. Slack and M. P. 
to the old. Milton was the poet of the Puri-/ Kennard have been appointed a committee to 
tans, but he went to Persia, not to the Bible, | solicit additional subscriptions. 
Thomas Ball's colossal Webster, presented to 
plotting for the throne, an English gentleman, |the New York Central Park by Gordon W. 
Burnham, is now being cast at the Munich 


His spe- 


The group of Abraham Lincoln 





» | participate in the exercises. 


Thor- 


The fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of Lowell is to be observed by appropriate ex- 
ercises Wednesday, March Ist. 
of arrangements on the part of the city council 
This committee is to con- 
fer with one from the old residents’ association, s ; 
when a programme will be completed. 143 Tremont Street 

tional salute at noon, ringing of bells from noon mere ea ~ 
to one o'clock, a display of national flags on the 
public buildings and flagstaffs, and exercises at 
Huntington Hall at two o'clock, have been de- 


A committee 


A na- 


(Worth $6 and $7 per dozen.) 
IN TOWELS 

WE ARE OFFERING 
Extraordinary Inducements! 
1000 dozen Huck Towels, warranted all 





17c., 25c., 37 1-2c. and 50c. 
(ALL UNDER PRICE.) 
500 dozen Huck and Damask Towels, 


each. 
50 pieces more of that splendid quality 
7-4 All Linen Table Damask, at 25c. | ,; 
per yard. at 
40 pieces 8-4 Bleached Table Damask, at | *¢ 
87 1-2c. 

(REMARKABLY CHEAP.) 


° 


offer : 


33c. per yard. 


37 1-2 cts. is the lowest price we have ever sold 
these good~ at before, and we have always consid- 


5 cases 11-4 Marseilles Quilts, at $2.50. | ° 


ter 
(Well worth inspection.) po 


25 cases yard-wide BLEACHED] 0OT-|” 
TONS, very fine quality, at 10 cents 


—-]N— 


Mactllar, Williams & Parker's 


RETAIL DEPARTMENTS. 


linen, at 10 and 12 1- In order to dispose of surplus stock, and to keep 
’ 2 cents each. our hands employed during the dull season, we have 
The Cheapest Lot ever offered. made large temporary reductions in prices on special 


rticles of winter goods in all our retail departments. 
In the retail clothing department, an assorted lot ot 


Huckaback and Damask Towels, at| very handsome Overcoats, made from some of the 
best styles of black, brown and mixed fur beayers—- 
lately sold at $80 and ¢32—are marked down to 
Twenty five dollars. 

of cpt ae. oo ee Vienna and fur beavers, 

. ined throughout with rich, durable French satin, as 

extra size and quality, at 25 cents good in every respect as the best garments which 

are usually made to order for from $60 to $73—will 
be sold at Furty-five dollars each. 


A very choice lot of Overcoats, 


A small assorted lot of Ulsters, of the most suitable 
nds of American and foreign materials, lately sold 
$28, $30, $32, $35, B40 and B45—have been marked 
Twenty-ave dollars—a price which is, in the case 


of several of the lots, from 310 to g15 less than the 

ost Of manufacture. 

Several lots of business suits are reduced from #28, 

In connection with our great Linen Sale, we shall = and $32 to Twenty-one and Twenty-five dollars, 
Several hundred pairs trousers, tormerly sold at 

. i $7, $8, $9 and $10, are marked down to Six and 

100 pieces yard-wide Shaker Flannels, at| seven dollars. 

We wish to state that all of these goods are of our 

own, this season’s, manufacture, and that every artie 

cle produced in our workshops is intended to be 

thoroughly good in every res c 

ered them a great bargain. I eee 


n our custom department, we offer a special line 
imported Fur beavers, in different colors and pat- 
rns, including some pieces of the best goods im- 
rted- for overcoats to be made to measure, at 


hirty-yive dollars—former prices 33s, $40, S42, 845 


d $50. 


A good assortment of English cassimeres, in choice, 
neat patterns fo: trousers—selected from the surplus 


our importation for this season—will be made up 
order during this month for Jen dollars—usual 


: 5th, Schubert’s “Linden Tree,” sung by Mrs. | not to take the whole; and again, back of that, | and fresh and beautiful as life. er yard 
e sale will be repeated. Lewis. And, finally, Paganini’s ‘‘Campanel- | the belief in the hungry demon had its origin in| wall of this room is a Mount [esert piece by P = ay : a of 
PERSONAL NOTES. la,” transcribed by Liszt, played by Mr. Orth. | the struggles men had to procure sustenance. L. D. Eldred, a lovely calm summer scene— ae és a — st at that price.) ie 
This noble materiai was handled with much | He alluded to some of the superstitions at pres-| calm now as far as the water is concerned, but e have also open in this department a very large | prices $13 to $16. 


line of In our Furnishing Goods department, we make a 


all the latest styles, at from 6 1-4 to|.. 
12 1-2c. per yard. 


4@-In conclusion, such a line of Housekeeping tw 

Goods and such low prices as we are to-day offering, 

should attract the attention of every housekeeper. P 
o 


of 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


RICH SATIN FINISH 


Boston, Jan. 22, 1876. lt 


Narrow and Wide Prints and Cambrics, in special price for January and February only, for our 


best quality white shirts, to be made to order at the 


eof Thirty-three dollars per dozen. 


These are the same as made up heretofore at forty- 
yo dollars, and are as good shirts as can be made. 


We wish it distinctly understood that this reduced 


rice for ordered shirts is made specially for this season 
nly,and cannot be continued after the commencement 


our spring business. 


A surplus stock of about one hundred dozen white 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0." 
j offered at retail at the following prices: 
’ it § | @ | dollar each—worth 31.75 ie 


lar and a half each—worth 32.25 to $2.50, 
two dollars each—worth $2.50 to $3. 

Other reductions are made in all departments, which 
are worthy of attention. 


Macullar, Williaus & Parker 


irts has been divided into three lots, which will be 
First lot, one 
Second lot, one dol- 
Third lot, 


400 Washington St. 


jan22 





BLACK LYONS SHLAS,|= 


__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


& CO. 


Invite examination and comparison of their 
Qualities of Rich 


BLACK SILKS, 


From the best Looms of Lyons, which they R 
are selling 


AT $1.75, $2, $2.25 AND $2.50. 


ae We have never offered such qualities at the 


In order to close out our stock we will 
reducti 


20 FUR-LINED 
SILK CLOAKS 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


WINTER STREET. 


jan22 It 





10 CASES 


Damaged 
Quilts. 


Heavy and firm Marseilles Quilts, 
beautiful patterns, slightly damaged 
by oil spots, selling at $3.00, worth 
fully $5.50. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


ut 


jan2 


Perfumes, Pomades, Oil, Soap, Bru b- 

bce, Pear’s Elegant Glycerine Soap for 

FRENCH the cold weather, at reduced prices, at 
| Choate’s. 





cided on. The exercises at the hall will con- } —————— —_______ a arse 
sist of singing by the schoal-children and ad- 
dresses by different past and present old resi- ANNUAL SALE 
dents of Lowell. Gen. Butler is to be invited 
to deliver the principal address, ld residents gore 
of prominence trom abroad are to be invited to . 

ti SHOP-WORN 





| tions a Specialty. 


The regular dividends of the Chemical Bank | by a jury of their peers? On what authority | post season. Prof. Tyler is a man of such fine | seeking his soul, sends his imps to seize it. But | 
r|ate women taxed while unrepresented? By jiterary ability, and such acapital judge of books, | chorus of angels pelt the imps with roses’ 
e | What right do men declare themselves invested that his work will not only be of interest, but of | which ‘sting not only, but they wither, burn”! ang Accompanist for Weddings, Lectures and Con- 
| permanent value. This centenary year is a ‘the imps. So the devil wasdefeated. He could | certs. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
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| good time to show what has been done towards | not take the soul of one who had so worked for | Postofiice address, 22 Eliot street, Boston. 


| creating an American literature. 


humanity. d. G. 
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offered only to subscribers to the ATLANTIC. 


AT $50.00. a oo ecm 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND (00., Boston. 





By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC, — 


A Brilliant Number. 








RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S stirring Cen- 
tennial Poem, **Bostun.”’ 

GEN. GARFIELD’S admirable paper on ‘*The 
Currency Conflict.” 

MARK TWAIN'S ‘Literary Nightmare.” 
H 


OWELLS'S story, ‘‘Private Theatricals.” 


MRS. KEMBLE’S “Old Woman’s Gossip.” 
POEMS by W. W. Story ani J. T. Trowbridge. 
PAPERS by John Fiske, Miss Preston, C. F. 


Adams, Jr., and Miss Phelps. 
EVIEWS of Recent Literature, 
Music. 


Art and 


Now ts the time to subscribe for the 


ATLANTIC FOR 1876. 


In addition to the brilliant attractions presented in 
e list of writers and contributions already an- 
LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 


WHITTIER, HOWELLS, WARNER, 


T HOLMES, 
| ALDRICH, MARK TWAIN, MRS. KEMBLE, GEN 
| i HOWARD, C. F. ADAMS, JR., and others, subseri 
i t) 


bers can now obtain the 


SUPERB LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 


LONGFELLOW. 


a@ This admirable likeness and artistec picture is 
Those 


who buy the ATLANTIC regularly from their news 
dealer can obtain the portrait through him for $1.00. 


Price of the ATLANTIC for one year and Portrait ot 
ngfellow, $5.00; of the ATLANTIC slone, $4.00, 
The Publishers prepay 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
jan22 It 


JUST READY. 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. 


Illustrated with 
One handsome 4yo. cloth, gilt 


numerous Etchings. 
top. Price 7.50. 


EASTERN LIFE: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


With new Preface by the 
Author. One volume. Crown svo. Price $3.00. 


THE PROTECTION OF MAJORITIES. 


Considerations relating to Electoral Reform; with 


other papers. By JOSIAH PHILLIPS QUINCY. 


l6mo. Price $1.00. 
MEMOIR OF SUSAN DIMOCK. 
Price $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


svO. 


lishers, 


Roberts Brothers. 


jan22 BOSTON. It 


va~ FOR FEBRUARY.-24_ 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUBSCBIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 
advance. ggSen] 10 cents for Sample Number. 


eS JOHN L. SHOREY, 
BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYNN 
RAILROAD. 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street, 














Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
vere. Revere Beach and Lynn at 7. 8. 9, 10, 11, A. M., 
PR M~), 2 3.4. 5.615 PM. RETURNING, leave 
LYNN at 7.8. 9, 10,11 A.M..12 M-—1.2 3.4.5.550 P.M. 
SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9, 10,1) A. M., 12 
M —1.2,3,4,5 P.M. Leave LYNN same hoars. 
janl5 HENRY BREED, Supt 
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New England Pictures. 
BOSTON AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


pear h suouiel your! I am 
Good wishes for the centenn! 
now able to assure you that even tardy eg 
chusetts seems fully awake to the ye. gery ° 
the national celebration. People talk o 2 n 
their homes, which is the best indication of a 
vital interest ina cause. Only the other day an 
able Boston lawyer declared, in ee 
that the benefits to the country, in the way o 
trade, which would result from the great exhi- 
bitiun could not be over-estimated, since it would 
give a prominence to American improvements 
and inventions, attainable in no other way, 
which would astonish foreign powers that have 
hitherto regarded the republic as a doubtful ex- 
iment. 
Wi tas seen at the centennial headquarters, 
No. 24 Pemberton square, the outline of a plan 
which promises to be one of the most succvss- 
ful and interesting features of the exhibition. 
It is the idea of Miss Emma Southwick, clerk 
of the United States Commissioners for Massa- 
chusetts. She was a correspondent from the 
Vienna exhibition. This energetic Massachu- 
setts committee of one—for she is not connected 
in any way with the woman’s organization—pro- 
‘oses to erect in the centennial grounds—land 
for which has already been secured —a log- 
house, which will include the kitchen of a New 
England farmer of 1776, and, adjoining, a build- 
ing with the modern kitchen of 1876. Thus the 
culinary improvements of the century will speak 
‘orthemselves. Miss Southwick—who, by-the- 
way, is allied with the Southwick celebrated 
in Whittier’s poem of ‘‘Cassandra Southwick” 
—will occupy the log-house during the continu- 
ance of the exhibition. She will have twelve 
asaistants, who will be, like herself, persons of 
culture and refinement. They will alternate 
with each other in home and outside services. 
Six, dressed in the costume of a hundred years 
ago, will be constantly on duty at the house, 
where a dinner, with a New England bill-of- 
fare, will be served daily to a limited number 
of guests. Every article of furniture will be 
labelled in English, French and German, and 
in these languages Miss Southwick and the la- 
dies of her staff will explain their arrangements 
and methods of housekeeping. Furniture and 
old-time costumes are beginning to fill the cen- 
tennial rooms. At this moment, two P. M., the 
dinner-table, with its cover of handspun damask 
over a hundred years old, its antique blue crock- 
ery, and its pewter platter, is laid, and I have 
myself had a nibble at centennial hospitality. 
Even the cooks for the future establishment are 
engaged, while the furniture for the modern 
kitchen and groceries are sent in with great lib- 
erality, ove New York firm contributing a large 
supply of tea. Miss Southwick’s idea is as ar- 
tistic as it is practical. We have no class an- 
swering to the peasantry of other countries, and 
many New England kitchens are filled by wo- 
men capable of fitting their own sous for col- 


lege. 


be forgotten. 
ART MATTERS. 


I went the other day with a good many mis- 
givings to see Willard’s portrait of Senator 
I was, 
however, greatly delighted with the picture, 
which is the only really satisfactory portrait of 
It hae not only 
the air and color, but a certain suggestion of re- 
served power, which was always felt in the 
Sumner’s very self 
I un- 
derstand Mr. Willard will exhibit the picture in 
Washington, and I am sure it will afford great 
satisfaction to those who knew Mr. Sumner in- 
It will also be on exhibition at the 

I have seen the three models in 
plaster forthe Sumner memorial statue, by Mil- 
more, Whitney and Ball, each of which obtained 
a prize of five hundred dollars, and one of which, 
that of Mr. Ball, has been accepted by the com- 
This decision on the part of the im- 
mortal thirteen passes my comprehension and 
my charity, and seriously suggests the question : 
Whitney’s 
model is almost immeasurably superior to the 
It is perfect as a likeness, and, in 
detail, as a photograph, while it presents the 
regal bearing, the majestic presence, the lion- 
hearted look, so characteristic of Sumner. By 
contrast, the rejected model by Milmore, and 
the accepted one by Ball, seem like a cross be- 
tween a sharp attorney and a bookworm, with 
no hint of the breadth and sublimity of nature 
that gave such an air of command to the great 
I hope these models will appear at 
U should like to have the esti- 
mate I have given you verified or disproved by 
critics outside of Boston, if, indeed, it be not 
presumption to assume that there are any else- 
You will remember that Mr. D. C. 
French immortalized in bronze the Minute Man 
of 1775, and that it stands, in heroic size, on 
the spot where the Concord fight took place. I 
It is a won- 
derfully spirited face, and the whole figure seems 
The artist's model will be 


Sumner, now on exhibition in Boston. 
Mr. Sumner that I ever saw. 


presence of the original. 
seems looking at you from the canvas. 


timately. 
centennial. 


mittee. 


“Have we an art ‘ring’ in Boston?” 


other two. 


statesman. 
the centennial. 


where! 


have just seen it as a statuette. 


instinct with life. 
exhibited at the centennial. 
MR. SIDNEY WOOLLETT, 
an accomplished young Englishman, has just 
closed a series of the most delightful entertain- 
ments ever given in Boston, consisting of twelve 
Shakespearian and miscellaneous recitals be- 
fore select aad cultivated audiences. The plays 
were *Ilenry Fifth,” “*The Merchantof Venice,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “King John” and 
“Hamlet.” Mr. Woollett’s temperament is pe- 
eiiiarly favorable to the free action of the higher 
intellectual powers and moral sentiments, which 
in him have a marked development, while his 
wit and humor are of the finest quality. The 
result of the nice blending of all these forces 
is a scope of dramatic expression that I have 
never seen surpassed. An admirer of Dickens 
told me that Mr. Woollett’s delivery of the fa- 
mous speeck of ‘Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz” was 
better than that of the author. He has also a 
comic piece, entitled ‘ Nothing but Care,” a 
parody upon ‘Nothing to Wear,” in which the 
character of the irascible husband who com- 
mands silence when no one but himself is speak- 
ing, and that of his amiable wife driven to des- 
peration and hysterics by his grumbling, are so 
well done that it never fails to bring down the 
house. In Macaulay's lays, ‘“‘Horatius at the 
Bridge” and “Virginia,” which require great 
strength, his rendering of patriotism and pater- 
nal anguish is equally well sustained. His pic- 
ture of the horrors of remorse in ‘*The Dream 
of Eugene Aram” is tearfully realistic. He is 
singularly tehcitous in Longtellow’s fine poem, 
“King Robert of Sicily,” a production which 
involves deep religious experience, alternate 
a asement and exaltation, and in which the 
merest hint of “clap-trap” or “staginess” would 
be fatal. If I were compelled to select from 
‘is miscellaneous repertoire, “King Robert” 
would be my first choice. Many critics declare | 
that Mr. Woollett’s “Shylock” is his best de- 
monstration, but his “Hamlet” is superb. The 
tones of passion, transcending the limits of 
time and space ot the “Ghost scene,” and the 
frantic, unavailing misery of the exclamation 
**T loved Ophelia!” ring in my ears at this mo- 
ment. It is an open question with me whether 
in The Courtship of Miles Standish” he is | 
most effective when, as “John Alden,” deceiv. | 
Ing nobody but himself by the word, he claims a | 
“triendstip” with the Puritan Maiden, “Pris. 
ela, in which he shall be 


**The first, the truest, the nearest and dearest ;” | 


frenzied nationality ot hs race, 


Te is not a slave to those sins of the soul and 


h which are called by courtesy **moods.” 
No ill-natured flings and thrusts disfigure her 
writings. If she blames. she does it candidly, 
and without sneering. If she praises, she does 
it heartily, without the disparaging reservations 
that leave a sting behind. I should like to de- 
scribe her personally, but, to tell the truth, I 
have in my time described so many people that 
I have used-all my adjectives. Before doing 
anything in that line again I shall have to read 
“Worcester’s Unabridged” through for syno- 
nyms. I will, however, quote some lines which 
appeared in a humorous satire on the “Radical 
Club.” for they give a very good idea of Mrs. 
Moulton’s sweet face, winning manners and 
dainty toilettes :— 
Then a matron made for kisses, 
In the loveliest of dresses, 
And with eyes that shone more 
Brightly than the diamonds that she wore, 
Spoke in tones of lute-like sweetness 
Words of such exceeding fitness, 


Love in her heart and song upon her lip— 

A daughter, friend and wife— 

She lived a beauteous life ; 

And love and song shall bless her in her sleep. 
The flowers whose language she interpreted, 
The delicate airs, calm eves and starry skies 
That touched so sweetly her chaste sympathies, 
And all the grieving souls she comforted, 
Will-bathe in separate sorrows the dear mound 
Where heart and harp lie silent and profound. 
O woman! 


Give thou return of our affection thus, 


To a SLEErine Sincer.—(By J.G. Holland.) | w 


All the songs thou’st left to us 
We will preserve for thee, in grateful love; 


And keep for us the songs thou sing’st above! 





DisencHaNTED.—(By S. Sterne. )— 

O cruel years! not great the burden borne 

In but your number, yet what gifts sublime 
Have ye not robbed me, leaving me forlorn 
Like a poor barren tree in winter time. 

Like leaves the whirling winds have scattered 


wal 


order to get to court before his rival. 


regulated by the strictest equality. 


e have a Herald’s College to settle who shall | iver of Boston. 
k first in a procession; an important point, | fortable, for the vehemence of the people against 
considering that there are ninety ranks of men | the stamp-act would not allow him to enjoy it 
classed in order of precedence from the sover- | in peace. 
eign toa burgess. Pope Julius II. drew up a | 1765, an effigy of Andrew Oliver was found hang- 
list of precedence among European sovereigns, | ing from a limb of this elm, which in this way 
twenty-six in number, of whose titles it is note- | began business as the ‘‘Liberty-Tree.” Fas- 
worthy that four only exist in their old form— | tened to the effigy were some verses, in which 
the Emperor of Germany, and the kings of| Oliver was made to say that he had ‘‘meanly 
England, Spain and Portugal. It is easy to | quitted fair freedom's cause” for pelf, and had 
understand that cermonial would hold especial | been ‘‘outwitted by the devil.” From another 
tyranny in the strict circle of diplomacy. In| part of the tree a d00¢ (emblem of. the Earl of 
1661, the Spanish Envoy, attacking the French | Bute) was suspended, out of which the devil 
Ambassador in the streets of London, ham-|was peeping, with the stamp-act in his hand. 
strung his horses and killed his men, merely in| Chief Justice Hutchinson directed the sheriff 
In cer- |} and his deputies to remove these things from 
tain cases every detail of diplomatic form was | the tree; but a posteript to the verses on the 
Thus we | effigy said, warningly: ‘‘Whoever takes this 
have seen the French and imperialist envoys | down is an enemy to his country;” and the 
balancing step at the door of the Ryswick coun- | popular feeling was so strong, and so dangerous 
cil-chamber; and when Mazarin and Don Luis | to tories, that the sheriff and his deputies dared 
de Haro met to settle the marriage of Louis 
XIV. with Maria Theresa, the two ministers |thized with the people. At night the figures 
stepped side-by-side into a room hung in cor- | were taken down by the people, carried in pro-| 40 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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I ha 
Well,” 


passed 


You will recall “‘A Quest, 


‘‘Looking Back,” and that exquisite t 
House in the Meadow,” where the o 


rases of such happy neatness, 


That we clapped our hands for more; 
And we thought some women’s hearts were 
Made for all men to adore, 

As with grace she left the floor. 
ve spoken of Mrs. Moulton’s- poems. 
” «Looking into the 
‘From Dust to Dawn,” ‘‘May Flowers,” 
hing ‘‘The 
ld couple 


away together :— 


They sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 


And then at its close an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


These kitchens, with their cultivated 
dames, will be an illustration of the dignity of 
labor under free institutions which can never 


He folded their hands together, 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 
Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road 
Tat leads to the beautiful city 
Whose builder and maker is God. 
And there is another prayer of a poem en- 
titled, ‘We Lay Us Down to Sleep,” the first 
and last stanzas of which I quote :— 
We lay us down to sleep, 
And leave to God the rest; 
Whether to wake and weep, 
Or wake no more, be best. 
We lay us down to sleep, 
Our weary eyes we close; 
Whether to wake and weep, 
Or wake no more, He knows. 

Now I will give you one poem in full. It 
has great beauty and magnetism, but is better 
known abroad than in this country. It isa bird 
of passage. It has crossed the Atlantic and been 
set to music in London by Francesco Berger. 
It is a great favorite with the English novelist, 
Annie Thomas, who quotes it in her novels, 
“Dennis Donne” and ‘Played Out.” In the 
latter it is on the lips of the unfortunate heroine, 
Kate Lethbridge, in a memorable interview be- 
tween herself, Maurice Bryne, and Captain 
Lyster. It is entitled **Rose” :— 

Harold, on a summer day, 

Gave me roses for my hair; 
Roses red and roses white, 

As if pale with love’s despair. 
White ones for my brow, he said, 

Red to blush beside my cheek, 
And a bud to whisper me 

Something that he dared not speak. 
Ah! the summer day 18 over, 

And its brightness comes not back ; 
Harold’s roses something held 

Otiier roses seem to lack. 
Blossoms bloom along my path, 

Red and white as those were then, 
But the words that Harold spoke 

I can never hear again. 

—‘' Howard,” in Philadelphia Press. 





Horticultural Hall Lectures, 
wera 
REV. J. W. CHADWICK ON “THOMAS PAINE.” 


The lecturer stated at the outset that as the 
lecture had been prepared as one of a centennial 
course, the emphasis was put upon the political 
rather than the religious aspects of Paine'’s ca- 
reer. His life was divided naturally into four 
periods, first from his birth at Thettord, Eng- 
land, in 1737, to his coming to America in 1774; 
second, trom that time to his departure tof Eng- 
land and France in 1787; third, his career 
abroad till his return to this country in 1802; 
and fourth, from his return to his death in 1809. 
The speaker passed rapidly over the first and 
uneventful period, at the latter part of which 
Paine was in London, and throngh his scientitic 
studies and associations had made the ecquaint- 
ance of Dr. Franklin and some of the scholars 
of his time. He came to this country with a 
letter of introduction and recommendation from 
Dr. Franklin to his son, and obtained employ- 
ment as a tutor and as a writer for the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, and other publications, being 
the first man employed :n this country purely 
as a contributor. His vigorous writing gained 
him the acquaintance of Dr. Rush, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and other eminent men of the day. In 
January, 1776, when there was doubt and hesi- 
tation and almost despair on the subject of sep- 
aration from the mother country, appeared his 
pamphlet ‘**Common Sense,” and dispelled it all. 
It had more effect than any pamphlet that ever 
preceded it, being read everywhere, and giving 
expression to the thoughts and aspirations of 
the people. It materially hastened the Decla- 
ration of Independence and wrought the courage 
and enthusiasm of the people up to the struggle 
which was before them. In the fall of the same 
year, while an officer on the staff of General 
Arthur Lee, he sent forth his first ‘‘Crisis;” and 
these successive papers coming out till the close 
of the war, always the right thing in the right 
piace, were of immense service to the patriot 
cause. 

Paine not only wrote but served in other 
ways, starting a project, while clerk in the 
Pennsylvania House of Delegates, tor raising 
funds by subscription for the relief of the ar- 
mies, a project which culminated in the hands 
of Robert Morris in the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca. He also went to France with Dickinson 
and aided in obtaining a gift of 6,000,000 and a 
loan of 10,000,000 livres. His services to the 
country during the revolution were pronounced 
to be sufficient to entitle him to rank with the 
greatest and best of the country’s benefactors. 
tHe went abroad in 1787 with a model of an iron 
bridge which he had invented, the principle of 
which is still in use in all great trussed arch- 
ways. 


wide 
Youth and fond dreams, and hope and joy have 


flown, 
And what of love the withering storms defied 
I know but by its bitterness alone. : 
But yet all these I mourn not—hope and bliss, 
Youth and its dreams, I willingly forgot, 
And even love perchance my heart might miss, 
Whose sweet it never knew, and perish not. 
I weep the thrill of rapture that is fled, 
Was wont to start so swift the gushing tears, 
The sacred flame whose fires are quenched and 
dead 
That stirred my pulses in more youthful years. 
The generous ardor that would send the blood 
In gladsome leaps through every quivering vein, 
The living faith that brought me near to God 
Made earth seem fair, and heaven not hard to 
gain. 
Who now shall fan to vital glow once more 
The spark yet lingering ‘neath the ashes cold? 
What quicken now, to warmer heat restore, 
The sluggish throbbings of my heart grown old? 
What passing marvel now, what magic hand, 
The shiver/-d glories once again make whole, 
Now conjuze up the sunken fairyland 
That long &as lost my disenchanted soul? 
O would thyt I had died that early hour, 
In the full jlush of some deep ecstasy ! 
Then had gay spirit in unbroken power, 
A phenix, “soared to immortality. 
On golden -wings unto the heights sublime, 
Into the urdi d splendor of the skies, 
Whither I®:0w on rugged pathways climb, 
With weary feet and undelighted eyes! 





Tue Hovsr or HonenzoLt_ern.— Prussia 
has indisputably this one g!ory above all the 
other countries of Teutonia that, while they 
have had gossipries, scandals, intrigues, nests 
of squabbles, and parish politics, she has a his- 
tory. Her electors have been the elect, her 
kings have been the ken-ning men; they have 
known and they have done; abstract knowing 
could not help them, only concrete doing. 
Alert, restless, thorough; looking into every- 
thing, examining, proving; scant mercy, short 
justice; frugal, thrifty, hardy, sharing commop 
perils with the common soldier, keeping kingly 
state when kingly state was demanded; reward- 
ing, punishing, reprimanding, with here a genial 
act, and there a jovial word, the Landesvater 
not the king alone, but the father of his people. 
Other knowers and dvers looking upward, not 
because of the mere kingship of their chief, but 
with fullest confidence in his power and will, 
both to know, and to do, arose in their places, 
each in his Fach ; the thing done varying ac- 
cording to time and circumstance, according to 
person and place; valuable chiefly, not for the 
magnitude of it, but for the reality of it. The 
history of the house of Hohenzollern is the his- 
tory of Prussia; nay, ‘‘if aught of prophecy” 
be ours, bids fair to prove the history of Ger- 
many. We have seen a gallant old king at the 
head of a sorely-tried army, enduring hardships 
with the courage of an adolescent; we have 
seen the Crown Prince sharing common perils 
with the common soldier; we have seen all the 
available princes of the blood fighting, march- 
ing, watching, enduring, conquering, and dy- 
ing side-by-side with the peasant; rained upon, 
snowed upon, hailed upon, stormed at by shot 
and shell, travel-stained, blood-stained, mud- 
bespattered, war-betattered, not mere ‘*men 
with muskets,” but soldiers to the backbone, 
one and all, prince, peer, and peasant, willing 
to die for the Fatherland. True valor, not 
rash daring, patient endurance, not foolhardy 
escapades, steadfastness of heart and stability 
of mind, inspired these men who stood up to 
fight for their beliet, to die for what they 
thought the justice of their cause. Not the 
light Greek fire of inflammable enthusiasm, 
such as caught the boulevards one day in July, 
and set all Paris, like straw, blazing; but the 
deep volcanic fire of conviction, long-smoulder- 
ing, darkly-hidden, portentous, unquenchable, 
unless, indeed, by crimson seas yet to flow. It 
is supremely characteristic uf the genius of the 
two nations that while the French were hysteri- 
cally shrieking ‘‘A Berlin!” falling upon each 
other’s necks, and vowing to celebrate their 
emperor's birthday in the palaces of Prussia, 
the German polished his arms, sang his **Watch 
on the Rhine,” said no word of Paris, and be- 
fore many months were over crowned his gal- 
lant old King Emperor in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles. This is the history of the German 
army; all honor to it and to those who led it on 
to victory !—/fraser’s Magazine. 

TENNYSON, BULWER AND Puncu.—Mr. Ten- 
nyson contributed one, and only one, poem to 
the columns of Punch. It is a notable work, 
and will no doubt make a curious chapter in the 
next great book on ‘‘The Amenities of English 
Literature.” Behind the anonymous shield of 
“The New Timon,” the late Lord Lytton de- 
livered himself of the tollowing scathing attack 
on Tennyson :— 

‘Not mine, not mine (O muse, forbid!) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits 
Out-babying Wordsworth, and out-glittering 
Keats, 

Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime 
To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme. 

* ” * * * ” 





t 





On darling little rooms, so warm and light; 


And ‘catch the blue-fly sirging in the pane;’ 
Though praised by critics and adored by blues, 


" 


tains of New Hampshire the late Dr. Samuel G. 


years old, blind, deaf, dumb, and nearly desti- 
tute of the sense of taste, scarlet-fever having 
deprived her of these gifts. 
cluded from all the beauties of God in nature, 
and seemed little better than a piece of marble 
chiselled in human form, and that form con- 
taining a flickering spark of an immortal soul. 
Her father was a well-to-do farmer, and her 
mother a wuman of much intelligence, who 
gladly consented to place her little daughter in 
care of Dr. Howe. Accordingly she was brought 


Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight diately commenced. 
a do ' use her hands and to acquire a command of her 
Chant ‘I am a weary’ in infectious strain, muscles and limbs, and afterwards, by means of 
a pen and pin, to distinguish two articles by 
j : arbitrary signs. 
Though Peel with pudding plumb the puling | Jearned all the letters of the alphabet and how 
MUSE 5 to arrange them to represent objects. 


responding halves with their respective colors, 

and sat down at the same instant on undis- 

tinguishable chairs. The first Napoleon was 

foolishly tenacious of precedence, and one year 

seized every copy of the Almanach de Gotha 

because, in accordance with its custom of alpha- 

betical arrangement, the list of reigning houses 

therein published was headed Anhalt Duchies, 

and not Napoleon. Among other curivsities of 
court etiquette it will not be commonly known 
that an Ambassador still has the privilege, 
though never used, of putting on his hat in the 
presence of the sovereign when he reads his 
reception speech. Maritime ceremonial was 
far more important than other forms, as being 
atone time the measure of maritime supremacy, 
and based on the theory that salutes should ren- 
der the saluter temporarily powerless. In the 
time of James I. England insisted upon the dis- 
appearance of the flags and sails of all other ships 
as a salute to her own; and it was not until the 
end of the last century that the resistance and 
disputes caused by such an overbearing requisi- 
tion were finally settled, through the agreement 
of France and Russia to dispense with maritime 
salutes in any form. At this day they are pure 
acts of courtesy between ships of war.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


Wuicu Sway it Be?—[A rich man who had 
no children proposed to his poor neighbor, who 
had seven, to take one of them, and promised, if 
the parents would consent, that he would give 
them property enough to make themselves and 
their other six children comfortable for life. ]— 


Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 
I looked at John, John looked at me, 
And when I found that I must speak 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak : 
Tell me again what Robert said ;” 
And then I listening bent my head— 
«This is his letter :-— 
‘I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.’” 
I looke i at John’s old garments worn; 
I thought of all that he had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven young mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this. 
“‘Come, John,” said I, 
‘¢We’ll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep.” So, walking hand-in-hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band; 
First to the cradle lightly stepped 
Where Lilian, the baby, slept. 
Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in a loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said: ‘*Not her!” 
We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 
In sleep so beautiful and fair. 
I saw on James’ rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
‘*He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 
And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace, 
‘“‘No, for a thousand crowns not him!” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son— 
Turbulent, restless, idle one— 
Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave 
Bade us befriend him to the grave; 
Only a mother’s heart could be 
Patient enough for such as he; 
‘*And so,” said John, ‘‘I would not dare 
To take him from her bedside prayer.” 


Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
‘*Perhaps for her ‘twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in willful way, 

And shook his head: ‘‘Nay, love, not thee,” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 


Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad, 

So like his father. ‘*No, John, no!” 

I cannot, will not, let him go.” 

And so we wrote in courteous way, 

We could not give one child away ; 
And afterwards toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for ail the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 


Laura Briveman.—In a village in the moun- 


Howe found the subject of this sketch, then six 


She was thus ex- 


o Boston, and a process of instruction imme- 
She was first taught to 


Then from monosyllables she 


She soon 


French 





Here he became the champion of the | Though Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 


Revolution.” 


\i 
;cum 


seditious writing but tor his timely departure to 
France to represent Calais in the Assembly. 
Here he was on the topmost crest of popularity 
until his intercession in behalf of the king and 
his bold stand against the excesses of the revo: 
lution led to his imprisonment in the Luxem- 
bourg for eleven months, ia constant expecta- 
uion of the guillotine. It was during this dis- 
nal period that he wrote the *‘Age of Reason.” 
The characteristics of this work were discussed 





in France after his liberation trom prison were | s 


As length, in ,d 


Seeming in death to hold back from the toe the } 1802, he came back and was warmly greeted by | 


land of his fathers.” 
rE. P. WHIPPLE. 


Jetterson and a few friends, but all that he had 
done for the country had been forgotten in the 


Do you remember the cold Saturday before | Virtuous rage caused by the ‘‘Age of Reason.” 


a : ; 
Christiuas? Well, although we were here in 


He was the worst hated man in America, as a! 


Boston on the top of the pitiless ‘Arctic wave,” | Jeffersonian Democrat, an alleged regicide and | 


yet the remembrance of that 


Saturday night is | 29 infidel. 


A pathetic picture was drawu of his | 


as pleasant to me as that of a day in June| last years, which he passed on his farm at New | 


among roses. 


I was listening, with agreeable | Rochelle, broken in body and mind, perhaps in- 


encpt, in Mr. Sargent’s warm, well-lighted | temperate, certainly untidy, and despised and 
prin pees to that king ot essayists, Edwin | forsaken by the people he had served. Had he! 
‘ipple, who read a paper upon New Eng. | been swallowed i: the Atlantic on his voyage in | 


land authors, 


giving an acute, appreciative, and | 17 


787 his would have been one of the most hon-! 


condensed anal us * : : . 5 j 
¢ inalysis of the genius of Longfellow, ored names in our history, ranking with Frank- | 
! 


Lowell, Whittier, Julia Ww 
» Whittier, Juli: ard Howe, Holn 
Yheodore Parker and Emerson. aie 


wai As the essay 


‘ part of a lecture, which the author is | 





lin and Washington and Adams, and higher 
than Hamilton and Jefferson. 


The lecture closed with an estimate of Paine’s 


liable to delive aes ‘ 
e deliver at any time, I will not mar the | intellectual and moral character, and it was 


thy ) , 
” eUby giving it to you in fragments 
ike a Florentine mosaic. Each separate bit is 


tully you must see 





perfect. but to appreciate it 
it In its completeness. 

- MRS. MOULTON. 

There isa rumor that one 
Ing Women ts going abroad. 
take. LT want her to stay at |} 
American novel for which w 
long, and of which she 
An 1 I want her to publis 
ttealy, for thes are, to ly mind, even sweeter | fa 
than her “*Bed-time Stories” and “Some Wo-/ wl 
men’s Hearts,” by which she is 80 well k 7 
peta etn is, 8 § e nown, | an 
leaves us. It 


lome to write the | Te 
e have waited so | of 


Is entirely 


: Imagine an elegant: 
furnished house in which books 
own and foreign poets in blue and gold 
Prominent—a citv house, with verita 
and actual birds in front of it, 
stil, room enough in the rear to afford grand 
Sunset views, and you have the home, in Ras. 
BBE ot Louise Chandler Moulton. Mrs. | 
“Moulton is one of our most conscientio " 
well as graceful writers, nase | 
— by ner? literary criticisms wil] be inter 
Sted to Know that she never wri ‘abe 
tion that she has not carefully reat eee 
investigation and classification are beh 
well-turned periods that are both ji 

and suggestive. thi 
highest compliment that can be 
person, a good-natured woman 


Patient | 
ind the 
tructive | 


paid a literar 
and poet. Shel sn. 


It is} Shown that his belief was no more heretical | 
than that of the leading minds of his day, but | 
he hated the dissimulation with which they con- | 
| cealed their views and had the courage to avuw 

(and maintain his sentiments. 
of our most charm- | generous and kindly, and his faults would never 
I hope it is a mis | have been remembered but for the hatred and 


Aes! capable, | tiousness and intemperance were the rule among 
1 her poems collee- | those with whom he most associated, he did not 


ag ‘ > . ° A 
glimpse of her before she death-bed was assailed by priests and pious and 
harmoniously- | well-meaning doctors and women, he died true 
abound—our | to his own creed, a citizen of the world, whose 


~ ae : 
Readers who have Te HRISTIAN faith is to believe in the 


She is, also, rseeh | the spiritual life; the rising above th 
0, and this is the while we live in it, so that the clouds errs 


the upward vision. 


/ou 


He was brave, 


sentment which had pursued him in the name | 
religion. At a time when gambling, licen- 


mble, was not licentious, and, if intemperate, 
lich was uncertain, it was only in the despair 
d bitterness of his later years. Though his 


| roy 





* } cou 


MISCELLANY. 





| cup 


e and kind providence of God. 


aratively uneventtul, and he longed to come | biade inted under the titl “ lew Ti 
or, in the de , es Oe > ta P ’ e | biades, printed under the title of *‘The New Ti- 
; te death of the savage, who, with the to America; but as he had been outlawed in| mon and the Poet.” The following lines from 
an England he did not dare set foot in that country | the string of personal verses are sufficient to 

ell with both hands clutching the greensward, | OF any vessel belonging to it. 


And thus the battle ended. 


while to give the pair of distinguished brawlers 
a parting shot, though these were days when he 
was hitting out right and left.—ZLondon Society. 


Court Etigverre.— Although the origin of 
court etiquette is traceable to Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, it was in Spain that its fan- 
tastic growth was most luxuriant. 
told of the wife of Charles II., who, catching | needle. 
her foot in the stirrup, as she fell off her horse, ofa 
, Temained in a helpless condition in the pres- 
ence of forty-three a tendants. 


— whose duty it was to unhook the queen's 
being | Teligion consisted in doing rigt ‘Z a] meee, OR Sek OReeONs. 

: ght by others; a! i 
ritable trees | believer in one God and no ether, who honed | ventured to release her Majesty was rewarded 


and. stranger | for happiness atter this life.— Globe. ; with gold for his services, but condemned to 


exile for his indiscretion. 


| second bed was prepared for his Majesty to oc- 
y during the visit, since no subject could 
parental have been suffered to lie down while his sover- 


Te It is to be-| ei i iti 
| lieve that earth is a place of discipline, where eu SAL aes eh 


j Hot only joy but sorrow is a proot of the Di- 
Vine goodness, and that whom God loveth he 
| chasteneth. 


Louis XIII. visited Richelieu, and le Grande 
Monarque condoled with Marshal Villars after 
a; ts te ck ; 1€ a wound received at Malplaquet. 
s the education of the soul in| sailles, when Maria Leczinska was fretting be- 
cause cards were iaterdicted on the occasion of 

court mourning, she was relieved & i 
hadow upon our path can no longer obscure | assurance har “he game of shane sar dae 
mourning.” In England, at the present day 
? 


French revolution, writing his ‘Rights of Man”| And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles.’ 
as an answer to Burke's ‘Reflections on the 





Mr. Punch had a word or two to say on be- 


Its effect and popularity : i 

: : | half of Tennyson, and said what he h 
even excelled those ot his previous writings, ‘ sensi 
but the author became obnoxious to the Tories 
then in power and would have been arrested tor 


epigrammatically and well :— 
“THE NEW TIMON” AND ALFRED 
PENSION. 
You've seen a lordly mastiff’s port, 


TENNYSON’S 


ful care of her devoted teacher. 


acquired a knowledge of numerals, punctuation, 
etc., and then she gained the power of express- 
ing thought, the names of things, ete. The 
next process taught her was to recognize the 
same signs in embossed types. She worked 
with great eagerness, thus rewarding the watch- 


Miss Bridgman is now in her 46th year, and 











Bearing in calm, contemptuous sort 
The snarls of some o erpetted pup 
Who grudges him his ‘‘bit and sup.” sl 
So stands the bard of Locksley Hall, 
While puny darts around him fall, 
Tipp'd with what Timon takes for venom; fi 
He’s the mastiff, Tim the Blenheim. . 
Mr. Tennyson, with his two hundred pounds 


between her home and the Perkins Institution 
she has passed her time thus far. 


bands across her eyes, is very demonstrative, 
and her face at times radiates with emotion. 
She dresses with great care—more to please her 


her gold watch and other feminine ornamenta- 


, ees: : : ; tions. 
| by the speaker, and it was shown that Paine was|a year just granted to him, was furious. En- 1 
| neither an atheist nor an infidel. P 


She is tall, 
ight, graceful in form and motion, wears green 


iends than herself—and takes pride in showing 


She is quite expert in crocheting and 


ain needle-work, and takes much delight in |? 


Total Losses paid both de’p’ts..... $2,955,102 30 


GETZE'S SCHOOL FOR PARLOR ORGAN ! 


players on Reed Organs, and deserves this and great- 


He did not find the office com- 


In the early morning of August 14, 


not obey the order. Probably they sympa- 


cession through the streets, and burnt on Fort 
Hill. The next day Mr. Oliver, escorted by the 
people, went to the old elm, and there formally 
resigned his commission. 
Afterwards that old elm was known as the 
‘\Liberty-Tree,” and this inscription was placed 
upon it: ‘This tree was planted in 1634, and 
pruned by order of the Sons of Liberty, Febru- 
ary 14,1766.” Henceforth there was no popu- 
lar movement in Boston which did not have 
some expression at this tree. Many a patriotic 
meeting was held there; obnoxious officials 
were summoned to appear there and resign 
their offices; and, under the ‘‘Liberty-Tree,” 
some of the most virulent tories were made ac- 
quainted with tar and feathers. In 1774, when 
the British troops took possession of Boston, 
this tree was destroyed by tories acting under 
their protection. But liberty-trees appeared in 
other places, and became a fashion of the patri- 
ots; and, after the British were driven from 
Boston, the patriots of that city consecrated 
another on the Common. Of course the ‘‘Lib- 
erty-Tree” became a topic of the versifiers. 
Oue of the best songs to this patriotic tree, 
written by Thomas Paine, appeared in July, 
1775, in the Pennsylvania Magazine, of which 
Paine was editor. It was as follows :— 
THE LIBERTY-TREE. 
In a chariot of light, from the regions of day, 
The Goddess of Liberty came; 
Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 
And hither conducted the dame. 
A fair budding branch from the gardens above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 
She brought in her hand as a pledge of her love, 
And the plant she named Liberty-Tree. 
The celestial exotic struck deep in the ground; 
Like a native it flourished and bore; 
The fame of its fruit drew the nations around 
To seek out this peaceable shore. 
Unmindful of names or distinction they came, 
For freemen like brothers agree ; 


sued, 
And their temple was Liberty-Tree. 
Beneath this fair tree, like patriarchs of old, 
Their bread in coptentment they ate, 
Unvexed with the troubles of silver and gold, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 


And supported her power on the sea; 

Her battles they fought without getting a groat 
For the honor of Liberty-Tree. 

But hear, O ye swains! ’tis a tale most profane 
How all the tyrannical powers, 

King, Commons and Lords are uniting amain 
To cut down this guardian of ours; 


arms, 
Through the land let the sound of it flee, 
Let the far and the near all unite with a cheer 
In defense of our Liberty-Tree! 


— Worcester Spy. 


With one spirit endued, they one friendship pur- 


With timber and tar they Old England supplied, 


From the east to the west blow the trumpet to 
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ae-The favorable position, solid construc- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of eight years, com- 
bine to render these vaults and safes se- 
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inroads of fire. 
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IS YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTED 


—BY THE— 


MASSACHUSETTS LAW? 





Another Illustration of Its Practica) Work- 
ing. 


A Policy Good after Having Lapsed 
Two Years and Three Months. 


CHARLES E. SMITH, of Danvers, Mass., insured 
in the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


February 17th, 1866, for $2000. 
He paid his Premiums regularly to AUGUST, 1873, 
then discontinued further payments. 
He died Noy. 19th, 1875. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAW se- 
cures the Policy to his Family, and the full amount 
will be paid when due, less the unpaid Premiums, 


, 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 





STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


Travelers. 


24th Annual Statement of the 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD. CONN., January 1, 1876, 





ASSETS. 

Beal estate owned by the company...... S 87.688 21 
Cash on hand and in bank........... wae 117,519 83 

Cash in hands of Agents, or in transmis- 

WDB i cs ceceescesssce ‘sedndecaovsans 
Loans on first mortgages real estate..... 2,004, 50 
Deterred premiums.....6-.eeeeeeeeee oe 63.124 87 
MOSTOG INCOTORE. 0 < o65. occccrcnsciiccoccs 78 SIL 35 
United States government bonds........ 374.570 Os 
State and municipal bonds............ ++ 116,700 00 
Bailroad stocks and bonds.............. 213.110 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks.............. 552,865 00 
ORB E ve cde cans bee titebesdcstssacves $3,701,361 13 





169.417 45 
2,271,329 27 


partment 
Reserve, 4 per cent. life department.... 
Claims unadjusted and not dne, and all 


other liabilities........... BeCaduess 170.186 94 
Total liabilities.........-....00.+. $2,610,933 66 


Sur. as regards policy -holders..... $1,090,427 47 
Surplus as above, on four and one-hal! per cent. re- 
serve, N. Y. standard........ $1,305,203 25. 


Statistics of the Year 1875. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Life Policies written in 1875......... 2650 
Net Gain in amount insured....... $1,200,051 
Net Gain on Life Policies in force 
Whole number written to date 
Whole number of Life Policies in force 
Total amount insured.............. 3 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

No. of Accident Policies written in 1875..... 32,857 


oO 
675 















Net Cash Prem. received for same...$459,325 0o 
Whole No. Accident Policies written....... 396,164 
Number of Claims paid in 1875. ............-0008 2163 
Whole No. Accident Claims paid............. 23 225 


Whore am’t Accident Claims paid. $2,283,737 77 





JAS, 1s. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. 
Boston Office, 221 Washington Street. 
CHAS, G. C. PLUMMER, General Agent. 
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It is already in the hands of 30,000 learners and 


rsuccess. Contains 176 graded lessons, including 








age produced a reply, which was signed Alci- 


0 justice to the muse’s sting :— 

‘‘And what with spites, and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be; 

It’s always ringing in your ears— he 
They call this man as great as me! 

What profits now to understand tw 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot, a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt? Fr 

You talk of tinsel! why, we see gr. 
Old marks of roage upon your cheeks. re 

You prate of nature! You are he 
That split his life upon the cliques. 

A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame; 
It looks too arrogant a jest— In 

The fierce old man to take his name. 
You band-box, off and let him rest.” 

Oa 


sto last. Even Punch did not think it worth 


tem 


was 
left 
A story is 


al lady, because the equerry was out of the 
ing, 
A passer-by who 


gold 


In France the king | educ 


ld not visit a sick person in bed unless a 
Char 


In this way 


At Ver- 


ton. 





The 


teacher, and such words as baby, etc. 
forms words with a lead pencil, by the aid of a 


the pasteboard. 
presses it into the grooves, thus making de- 
pressions which can be felt by the pencil-point, 
and, when slightly pressed, leaves a letter mark. Sh 


her name a Scripture text. 
if she realized the meaning of the quotation, 
It was too furi- | ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” she replied ‘‘Fully.” 


Sabbath-school teacher for eighteen years she 
clasped her hands with delight, and made an at- CHO 
pt, in a rapturous manner, to speak, giving 
forth a lurid-like sound. oe 
Miss Bridgman, after the death of her father, 


and language to the dumb lips. 
The Emperor of Prussia sent Dr. Howe a 


the European world was first drawn to Miss 
Bridgman’s most extraordinary case through 


Boston's ‘‘ Liperty-Tree.”— The famous 
‘‘Liberty-Tree” came into notice and began its 
history during the stamp-act excitement in Bos- 


a magnificent elm which stood on Washington 
street nearly opposite the Boylston market. 


His last years | couraged by the sympathy of Punch, the poetic | assisting one of the teachers in the sewing-de- | nearly 50 agreeable Pieces, a dozen Songs, and 25 
partment. A few days ago she was at work with | short Voluntaries. $2.50. 
perhaps * dozen of the pupils, turning the hems Centennial Coll. for Old Folks Concerts. New. 40 
of napkins, and threading needles with her/ shining River. The next book for your Sab.Sch’l35 
fingers and teeth. She exhibited some of her 
hemming with as much pride as a soldier bear- 
ing a trophy from a battle-field. A lady, on 
the occasion referred to, made a purchase from 


r of a crochet mat, and with clear articula- 


ice. 
She 


ench writing-board. This latter article has 
voved lines about an eighth of an inch deep, 
inch or so apart, running transversely across 
She takes her paper and 


Pi 
furnishing her autograph, she writes above 
On her being asked 
learning that her questioner had been a/ _! 


selfishly deprived of the little property he 
tor herself and her mother, and she con- 


tinues to earn a little money by the use of her 


She, however, possesses the interest 
bequest of $2000 from the Loring fund. 


Behaterege-2 this lady was feeling acutely the 

Motionless | death of the noble man who brought out her| sxCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
| stood the attendants, and helpless hung the | imprisoned spirit from chaos. She is a living 
monument of his devotion, patience, hope, wait- 


watching and giving of eyes to the blind 


medal for his marvellous achievement in 
ating Laura Bridgman. The attention of| '™ 


les Dickens's ‘‘Notes,” in which a very full 





The original Boston ‘‘Liberty-Tree” was 
H 





official stamp-distributor was Andrew (l- 
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P S ‘ », | months on the Piano), nothing could be better. Very 
tion Miss Bridgman repeated the word “money” | easy pieces, nicely fingered and graded. 
She can utter intelligibly the name of a | mostly, with the dryness and drudgery of the first 
quarter, 


A large, elegant collection of Choice Songs, with 
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account was given, and a deserved eulogium | ~ 
passed upon Dr. Howe.— Traveller, 11th. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 
Or, An Inquiry into the Principle ot 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 


And containing as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR, 


Translated fron the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
the Index says of it: Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
incomparable book. this new volume will greatly en- 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........ $3.50. 
Full Calf, blue, gilt edge....... 6.50. 


“ “ 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


decl8 13 PRINCETON, MASS. 


E. BLAKESLEE & C0., 


GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 
Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 
tion In the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- 
surpassed—and we invite especial attention to the 
QUALITY, STYLE and PRICES of our work. tf nové 


‘Souther & Hooper, 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


Business formerly carried on by 
BEAL & HOOPER, 
At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
HAYMAREKET SQUARE, 
Extending through to 


public, and endeavor to give peifect satisfaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 





FURNITURE, 


Bedding, &c., 


nov6 t 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


VAULTS, PARLOR FURNITURE. 


105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, | ondition by— 


And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the | 18t—The adoption and continuance of 4 thoroughly 


At tue Lowest Prices. | agents in any city or town of importance. 
f 





ng 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our poate are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf oct3 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &c. 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G, TUCKER 
octlé tf 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


S, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Ma PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt dec4 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tr t St., Bost 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful of 
the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
eation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 

As there is no class system each student receives 
separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 

nov20-3m G. A. SAWYER, ‘Principal. 


ALLEN. & ROWELL, | 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 





Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superion 
to anything produced in the city. tf dec 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


* a) 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
oct9 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov27 3mos 





REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 
aed 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ‘ 








FURNITURE. |"THE ADVANCED THOUGHT 


NEW 


COM 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 


—oFr— 


ENGLAND.” 





LONWEALT HL” 


FOR 1876, 


nated, no inaptly, 


“The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else- 
where, high thoughtis given to menand women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of erystalized sen- 


timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of larg numbers of scholars and men of r flection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 


not finer, than in less favored communities. 


IND VIDUALITY AND CULTURE. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH)” will be on the wateh 


for all manifestations of individuality and culture, and 


will hasten to lay them before its readers, securing 
still, it opes, the oft-repeated encomium—“We tnd 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ What we can get in no 


other journal that comes to our house.” 


INDEPENDENT EXPRESSION, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” has never hesitated 
to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it hus deemed itself called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal. 
A contrary course might have made it more popu- 
and enlarged = its 


lar, and enhanced its income 


friendships. But it has not sought these at the 
expense of frankness and independence, and it is 
now too late for it to change its character. It 
will, therefore, hereatter, as heretofore, expose and 
oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersonal 
and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation, 


or reliable information, is given. 


REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 


Republican party which has brought honor and 
renown upon our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 


party that it has been permitted to share in the glo- 


ries that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has ne 
belief chat the membership of that party is immacu- 
late, and is not to be criticised and condemned when 


wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference, war- 


rant. It holds that the Republican party, from the 
great measure of favor vouchsated to it by the peo- 
ple, is especially bound to respect the virtue, and in- 
telligence, and sense ef justice, innate in the great 
majority of its adherents. Whenever, therefore, it 
seems to be tending to a neglect of this duty, “THE 
COMMONWEALTH” will be only two willing to prick 


the jaded conscience of the party. 


WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN, 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; and a 
hundred social questions are undergoing close seru- 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have nv espec- 
ial bewspaper exponent or champion, and find it hard 
to get before the public. “THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opinion that will refuse to allow such 
causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. It 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
generous side towards these struggling reformea. 
WoMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFORM, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 


will have a fair chance. 


THE SERMONS 


—OF— 


REV. M. J. SAVACE, 





INSURANCE. 
THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 





COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873......... $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
Leaving......- dagerenveecbdaddureda $12,539,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common. 
wealth, 

Amountat risk......... ....00+++-$62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 








Draperies, Upholstery Goods, capital, as above presented. 
| 








The public appreciation of these 


s larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 


THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 


TREMONT STREET, 


dec4 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, 


OF BOSTON. 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 





SUPERIOR IN ALL 


of the Church of the Unity, Boston, a special feature— 


each Sunday’s sermon being given the following Satur- 


dav Mr. SAVAGE is one of the most promising of the 
younger clergymen of our day—progres-ive, honest, 
able—not “thinking one thing in his study and pro- 


claiming another in the pulpit.”. We bespeak ror 
him, therefore, a cordial welcome by our readers. 
He will be found instructive and helpful in his vase 


Fious utterances, 


OUR OWN OPINION OF THE PA- 
PER. 


What THE “COMMONWEALTH” has been for 


the last thirteen vears, it will endeavor to continue to 
be— 


AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR- 


NAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART 
AND NEWS. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 





to $15,000. 
This we have given in our columns, hitherto, an ex - 
The Company has reached its present prosperous | dense, as new features and new volumes have been in- 
troduced, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 
a Suflice it to say, it has been so marked and so com- 
2d A sraegsa rma secon ie RO fund plimentary that we have every incentive to maintain 
The market price of the securities ot which the | the flattering judgment of our contemporaries, 
fund is composed is $21,771.56 over the cost on the 
ine , item i ile i 2 = ‘a ” - 
| Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the INDIVIDUAL OPINION: 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history th 
| Company’s operations during the past thirty-one | This is so frequevt and unstinted in praise, that we 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its have no room, and no face, for it in large quantities, 
: Small parcels, from time to time, may be pardoned 
| BENS. F. STEVENS, President. |" Ur “olumns. 
+ JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, a 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W.MORLAND,M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, iN CONCLUSION. 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
janl tf 
= With ‘so much good feeling toward= us, and so 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE C0 large a subscription and adverti-ing patronage as 
') has been vouchsafed us, our readers may expect 


“The Commonwealth” 


for the current year to be 


RESPECTS TO ANY 
PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE CONSTANTLY 
ADDED. and when the year is concluded we conti- 
de 


ntly expect to hear our friends say with enthu 


Car h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. | siasm. “THE COMMONWEALTH GROWS BET 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





UBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


octal 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


1 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
decs 








CASA = | 
Articles. Colognes. Perfumes, Soaps, | 





85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., eet 


| Tooth and Hair Bru-hes, Mirrors, Po- | 
| 


Revere House. 


} 
| 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, | ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE 
‘Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


PARLOR BEDS. Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS Only the safer classes of property insured. 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


-- ‘ Cc 
mades, &c. CHOATE, Dengyiet, ander Sept. 1, 1875. - 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 














BOSTON OFFICE 


ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President- 
HAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
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TER YEAR-BY-YEAR!” 


TERMS: 


One Copy, One Year, to Each Subscriber, 


$3.00. 


If paid within two weeks of subscription or renew al. 
a discount of 50 cents will be allowed. 


(The postage paid by the publishers. 


No paper discontinued unless by express 
order of the subscriber, who is HELD BY 
LAW forthe payment of all arrearages, 


Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


25 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON . 
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In a little, low, bri 
to the sea, 
In a vine-wreathed 
beside the si 
With the orchard-b 
green grass 
Sloping, sloping, 
the rocky sl 































































































































On a bright and fre 
blossom-sce 
Floated softly roun 
breath of prq 
Was a young and 
and azure-ey 
In her soft, white, 
at her lover's 
Handsome as a pr 
said to be, 
But far older than 
years, was h 
Yet he won her by J 
words that fe 
From his rich, red 
maidens love 
What had she, this g 
of iron will? 
In the yeare so sug 
and trust him 


Not a doubt, and nod 


As her aged pastor- 
love and grac 
As those 
final words we 


hands he 


Forging links of gol 
remain unbro 
"Till the maiden or 
silent land, 
Where the daisies b 
heart and han 
Never did his black 
looked stern 
Cold, and dark, and 
like the lily bl 
Sweet of blossoms, b 
wild-birds in 
All her life to hope 
to love was se 


Still the cottage loo! 
to the open seg 
Still the waves gave ¢ 
of the wild an 
While the mellow s 
every tinkling 
And the autumn-glo 
over hill: 
And the orchard was 
gold and red, 
And the purple 
porch their ric 


grag 


In the porch-shade s 
the sea 
it her 


Was our fa 


once as maid ¢ 
Where was ail the 
early, beauteo 
Now, her lips were pa 
eyes were well 
All her cheek’s sweet 
a deathly whit 
had the 


perished ‘neatl 


Ah! heart 
At her side there sat 
white-haired s¢ 
Lovelier in his soul-li 
artists paint. 
And the lady on her 
round and rou 
Speaking through tl 
speech of softe 
*“*Father!” Well he 
she had put int 
Sounding, sounding 
tenderness it § 
But above it he cou 
ways saw 
Love and beauty ever 
eternal law 
And he spoke her naw 
ly, o'er and o’e 
That, a-through his to 
hear foreverm 
How he felt the wonc 
Life, crucified 
But she clasped her ha 
lessly she crie 
“Oh! the marvellous 
such sorrow ca 
Father! father! even 
er dee ps of wo 
Then he laid his 
and golden hez 
While so full of ho 
loving words | 
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No strange lore of w 
to her reason t 
Just the short and si 
sparrows fell! 
How our very hairs ! 
us when we cr 
How no loving wish 
ful effort die; 
How we are not left 
go alone 
How he sees al! hidd 
finds hie own. 
«*For,” he said, “‘our 
eth them both 
For our Father lov 
loveth all.” 
Then her nervous fi 
fell to its place 
While a sweet, angeli 
lovely face 


Still the cottage loo 
to the storm-t¢ 
Where the white, ¢ 
against the dr 
And the light from o 
a steady star, 
For the shipwrecke 
yond the froz 
Round the cottage, 
his angry mig 
**Fall, O snow! ane 
and storm hol 
In the soft and glia 
master (hands 
Handsome as the p 
stubborn will 
Round about him fl 
and fair of faq 
With a woman's wist 
tender grace. 
Boon and blessing 
her years hay 
To his life, wichou 
the joys of hq 
Dew of wisdom sh 
and fiery wra’ 
And white blossoms 
tered on his 
She hath guarded w 
tation’s poiso 
Shielded them with 
Madonna he 



















